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a TWO SHILLINGS 


POWER your model boat with 
a BASSETT-LOWKE motor 


THE MARINE 


A powerful permanent 
magnet unit for models 
up to 39 in. long will run 
from dry batteries or accumu- 
lators, 34 in. length, 2in. width, I? 
in. height. Weight 114 0z. Price 52/6. 


This Motor is suitable to drive models up to 30in. long. 
Constructed with a stout steel main frame, with steel cut 
gears. Length 51 in., height %in., width over spring 24 in. 
Weight 13 oz. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 


Head Office: Kingswell Street, NORTHAMPTON 
Manchester: 28, Corporation Street 


London: 112, High Holborn, W.C.| 


PLANS 


We specialise in really authentic plans of 
famous ships, both Sail and Power. These 
drawings are suitable for the construction 
of first-class scale models—not toys. 


@ 
Fully illustrated catalogues 
can be supplied as under : 
Sailing Ship Catalogue - - Price Is. 


Power Craft Catalogue - Price 6d. 
(post free) 


Available from all leading 
dealers in Model Supplies 
or : 


Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW, S.W.2 
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THE SUPER MARINE MOTOR 


This is a larger edition suitable for model 
Length 42 in., width 
Weight 2 Ib. 


boats up to 5 feet. 
22in., height 24 in. 
£6.2.6. 


Price 


Write for ‘* Model 
Shipping and En- 
gineering Cata- 
logue,’’ price 2/-. 
A Manual every 
model engineer 
will want to 

possess. Give 
the ref. MS/ 
(24, 


LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. $412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx. 42” wide is 


now only 7/- per yard plus post. 
Order while the going is GOOD 


Price 3/- post paid. 


models. 
If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 


to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered 
unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 


204, High Road, Wood Green, London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 
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THE SHIP’S LOG 


We would like to remind our readers of the forthcoming “* M.E.”’ 
Exhibition which will be held in the Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, from August 17th to 27th. Shiplovers will be able to see 
the best of the models completed during the past year and, in 
addition, a number of notable ship models will be on loan. 
Builders of ship models are sometimes very diffident about 
entering their models for competition, an excuse we hear fre- 
quently being that they are not good enough. To these we would 
say by all means send them along. We have entries from model 
makers of all grades, and while to win a high award is an honour 
coveted by all model makers, not to win an award is no disgrace. 
Enquiries for entry forms should be addressed to the Exhibition 
Manager at this office. The closing date for receiving completed 
entry forms is July 11th. 

It is good to see the old ship Discovery back at her moorings 
near Waterloo Bridge. Most probably her masts will have been 
stepped by the time this issue is in the hands of our readers. 
We have as yet no information as to whether or no yards will be 
slung aloft, but it would be a great thrill to see a square-rigged 
ship in the heart of London. For centuries three-masted square- 
rigged ships have been moored in London’s river and the Discovery 
may well be the last of them. True, she had auxiliary steam power, 
but she is essentially a sailing ship, and on her long passages was 
invariably sailed as such. An interesting point is that as regards 
size, she is almost the same as the average ship since the time of 
the Stuarts. The Sovereign of the Seas and the Prince were larger 
than the Discovery, particularly as regards tonnage, but these were 
considered large ships, and up to the mid-nineteenth century the 
average ship was more or less of the same size as the Discovery. 
With her rather heavily-built wooden hull she is perhaps even 
more typical of the old ships than her streamlined sister, Cutty 
Sark, which is being preserved further down the river. It is rather 
curious that whereas other countries, notably the United States 
and Sweden, are preserving iron ships, the three ships being 
preserved in this country, Victory, Cutty Sark and Discovery are 
all wooden ships; even the Cutty Sark has a wooden keel and 
planking, although admittedly she has iron frames. It is also 
rather remarkable that the three ships represent the three 
main activities of ships throughout the centuries, viz.: exploration, 
war and commerce. This, of course, was not planned, but it is 
curious that the three ships which it has been found possible to 
preserve should have been so representative. 


THE FULL-RIGGED SHIP 


w WSeieas alias no more big engine-less sailing- 
ships make for Cape Horn, the square-rigger 


is not yet quite threatened with obliteration. There are. 


plenty of sailing school-ships. There are also plenty 
of projects for preserving typical examples of the big 
Cape Horner and, indeed, square-riggers in general. 
Several, like the Victory and the old wool clipper 
Cutty Sark, are well in hand here in the United 
Kingdom, and the Constitution and the old whaler 
Charles W. Morgan do well in the United States. 
Here and there ships like the old G. D. Kennedy in 
Stockholm, the Viking in Gothenburg, and_ the 
Pommern in Mariehamn are at least assured of 
temporary homes so long as the metal in their hulls 
will keep the water out. Half a dozen big Cape 
Horners still sail or are fit for sailing—the Portuguese 
Sagres (ex Rickmer Rickmers), Spanish Galatea (ex 
Islamount), German Passat and Pamir, Russian Padua 
and Kommodore Johnsen. 1 don’t know about the 
Padua nowadays, but the others are all powered. 
All are training-ships. 

In San Francisco this February I came across 
another project for preserving an old Cape Horner. 
This was the ship Balclutha, and the project flourishes. 
The Balclutha was chosen for preservation for the 
excellent reason that she was available and no other 
similar vessel was to be found on the West Coast 
anywhere, apart from the ancient Euéerpe which, I 


Sandblasting the hull at Oakland, December 1954 
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believe, is in San Diego. I have not been to San 
Diego but I am told the Euterpe is a sort of show- 
ship there. I am also told that she is not kept up 
very well. I looked in Portland and Seattle. ‘There 
was nothing there but one three-masted baldheaded 
schooner, the old codfishing Wauwona, laid up in 
Seattle. A few years back there were two big four- 
masted barques there, the Moshulu and the Mono- 
gahela, and several big wooden barquentines. Now 
there is nothing with square yards. 

The Balclutha was built on the Clyde in 1886, to 
dimensions 256.5 x 38.6 X 22.7, a typical Clyde- 
sider of her day, in no way distinguished or marked 
for fame. She has good lines, in token of her descent 
from the lovely Clyde clippers, and she was a lofty 
full-rigged ship—no more than that. As with other 
Cape Horners of those days, it was hoped that she 
could earn her keep in the Californian grain trade, 
which was flourishing and seemed to suit big sailing- 
ships. The haul was long and uneconomic for 
steamships, without the Panama Canal. ‘Though the 
passage outwards was one of the hardest the square- 
rigger had to make—through both Atlantics and 
both Pacifics (North and South) and round the 
Horn the wrong way—the homeward passage 
presented no great difficulties. However, years of 
poor harvests and the growing scarcity of outward 
freights made the grain trade of the west coast of 
North America unprofitable, and about that time 
both Clyde-siders and Tyne-siders were really pro- 
ducing cheap and economical tramps which could 
make long hauls on very little bunkers. So the 
Balclutha was sold to San Francisco owners in 1899. 

Most Limejuicers then went to the Norwegian or 
the German flags and her sale to America was 
unusual, but I believe she was sold to lumber 
interests who wanted a ship to carry their own 
lumber across the Pacific to Australia and to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Before that, she had done her 
share of general tramping in her thirteen years of 
British registry but, though she soon showed that 
she could move along, she did not distinguish 
herself by making any particularly smart passages. 
Such things perhaps were not expected of her. 
Fast passages no longer brought any premiums 
then. 

From 1899 until today the Balclutha has flown the 
Stars and Stripes and was certainly the last American 
sailing-ship in commission, if being a show-ship 
rates as being in commission. In 1904 she became 
one of the well-known Alaska Packers’ fleet, out of 
San Francisco. This company was a salmon-canning 
concern which used a large number of cheaply- 
bought old Cape Horners to transport its workers 
and their portable plant and gear to the salmon- 
fishing grounds along the Alaskan coast, and the 
ships were more floating factories or depot-ships. 


‘BALCLUTHA’ 
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By ALAN VILLIERS 
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The “ Balclutha’’ the name of which was ‘‘ Pacific Queen’? was towed off the Sausalito mudflats and to a shipyard at Oakland, 
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near where the Alaska Packers’ ships used to lie 


than ordinary cargo-carrying sailers. However, they 
did sail to and from Alaska and they were kept in 
commission. ‘The Balclutha was renamed the Star of 
Alaska, in keeping with the company’s practice of 
calling its ships Stars of this and that. (The Star 
of Greenland will be remembered as the Swedish 
school-ship Abraham Rydberg, later the Portuguese 
Foz Do Douro.) 

The Star of Alaska did very well for her salmon- 
canning owners and was one of the last ships they 
kept in commission. She was converted for their 
uses, of course, having her poop lengthened almost 
to the mainmast to provide plenty of accommodation, 
and quarters for Oriental labour built into her 
*tweendecks, and so forth. Her rig was unchanged 
and she could move along. However, not long 
after the end of the first world war, the big sailers 
became uneconomic in the Alaskan fish-canning 
business. ‘They were laid up at Alemeda, on San 
Francisco Bay, and for years their tall masts and 
yards were a landmark there. (I looked them over 
before we bought the Parma, in 1930, but we 
decided against buying any of them. The trouble 
was that the best were the smallest, and full-riggers 
and barques carrying 3,000 tons or so could not be 
made to pay in the only trade then remaining to 
Cape Horn ships—-the Australian grain trade. To 
pay in that a ship should carry at least 4,800 tons. 
By and large, it cost no more to sail a ship carrying 
5,000 tons than a ship carrying 3,000 and the wear 
and tear on the sails was about the same. There 


were some big four-mast Stars, but they were not 
in good enough order to buy. . They needed too 
much capital spending on them. The Moshulu, up 
in Seattle, was the best buy, but the late Gustaf 
Erikson bought her.) 

The Balclutha now Star of Alaska might have 
ended her days in the Oakland Creek or have been 
sold to Japan for scrap, but she was a handsomer 
ship than most and she was in pretty good shape. 
So an enterprising showman snapped her up cheap 
during the Depression. This was in 1931 and she 
went for $5,000, I believe, which really was less 
than her scrap value even then. The trouble about 
selling her for scrap was to sail her to a scrap market. 
The showman who bought her conceived the idea 
that she would bring him in some ready money if 
he filled her with the ‘hokum’ associated—or 
thought to be associated—by the usual landlubber 
with the sea. It was not a new idea. The alleged 
Australian convict ship Success was bringing in the 
landlubbers very nicely on a tour of the Great Lakes 
(where she did so well that she stayed there and her 
bones are there now) and the old Down Easter 
Benjamin Packard was part of an amusement park at 
Rye, in the state of New York. So the showman 
strung dummies to the yardarms, painted the ship 
a bright aluminium colour, filled the ’tweendecks 
with waxworks and alleged maritime curiosities of 
one sort and another, and had the poor old ship 
towed here and there to be placed on exhibition. 
He renamed her the Pacific Queen. 
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One attempt—and one only—was made to use 
her as a sailing-ship. ‘That was when she took a 
troop of scouts (I believe) on what was to be a few 
days’ run in the azure seas of the summer Pacific 
off the Californian coast. But she drifted offshore 
and the showman could not induce her to drift 
back again. She ran out of food, and achieved far 
too much unsatisfactory prominence by doing what 
American ships have done in such circumstances for 
over 150 years—scream for the coast guard to come 
and help her. The coast guard did as the coast 
guard always has done, but it is conceivable that 
somebody passed the word afterwards to those 
responsible for the Pacific Queen that if she was to 
go to sea with boys again, she must be competently 
handled and properly found. | 

So she did not go to sea again. There was no 
money—then—in that business. Instead she 
appeared briefly in the movies, taking a part (a 
century wrong and woefully out of character) in 
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‘‘ Mutiny on the Bounty ’”’ and a lead in another 
sea film, not so distinguished. After that she was a 
‘pirate’ ship at the San Francisco World’s Fair in 
1939. The late Richard Halliburton was sailing a 
Chinese junk across to compete with the Pacific 
Queen, but neither Halliburton not the junk ever 
arrived, and the big full-rigger did so well that the 
San Francisco authorities refused to allow her to 
keep the lucrative berth they first gave her by the 
fishermen’s, wharf, because so many people wanted 
to go aboard her. San Francisco fishermen’s wharf 
is one of the ‘‘ musts ’’ for every American tourist— 
why, I don’t know for the place reeks of boiling 
crabs and consists mostly of sea food eating “‘ joints ”’ 
with a considerable dash of Coney Island. ‘The 
fishermen’s craft are picturesque and the sea food 
is certainly abundant and very good. It is doubtful 
whether the Pacific Queen would have been so great 
a draw in any less popular berth. 
(To be continued) 
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Sale Of Well-Known Bristol Ship 

The ‘‘ Empress Queen’’ the P. & A. Campbell pleasure 
cruiser, which for the past three years has been a prominent 
feature of the scene at the Bristol ‘‘ Centre,’’ has been sold 
to the Kavounides Shipping Co., of Athens, Greece, and by 
the time this is in print will, in all probability, have left 
for her new duties in the Mediterranean. She was launched 
in 1940 and was used during the war as an anti-aircraft 
ship and, later, as a troop carrier. 

After the war she was returned to her owners who ran 
her for a time as a pleasure cruiser. The venture did not 
prove too successful and she was retired three years ago 
and put up for sale. She was larger than the other Campbell 
steamers and, with her big single funnel and the liner-like 
layout of her superstructure, looked very impressive. 


Faster Than Nautilus ? 

Underwater speeds of. 40 to 50 knots are forecast when a 
new submarine, the U.S.S. ‘* Albacore,’’ has a nuclear plant 
installed. 

At the moment it is ‘‘ electrically driven,’’ and even in this 
form is said to be faster than ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ the recently- 
launched atomic submarine. 

‘Albacore ’’ is fish-shaped, with a tail like a blimp 


balloon, and a single, five-bladed propeller instead of a - 


twin-screw. 


Return Of The ‘“ Discovery ”’ 

By the time this issue is in the hands of our readers, 
Scott’s famous ship ‘‘ Discovery ’’ will be back in the Thames 
at her old berth near Waterloo Bridge. Her masts will 
probably have been stepped, and we understand that new 
rigging has been prepared. 

She has been taken over by the Admiralty and will be 
used by the Navy for training pre-National Servicemen, 
and part of her accommodation will,be used by the R.N.V.R. 
who are overflowing from ships. H.M.S. ‘‘ President ’’ and 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Chrysanthemum.”’ Arrangements will be made 
for the public to visit her from time to time. 
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Foreign Yachts Flying British Flag 

Certain yachts in the Mediterranean, owned and manned 
by foreigners, are illegally flying the British flag, the House 
of Commons was told recently. 

The Civi! Lord, Mr. S. Wingfield Digby, said ships of the 
Mediterranean Fleet were always on the clert to prevent 
this abuse, but it was not easy to catch the offenders. He 
would, however, look into the matter. 

Captain R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., Cons., said that in addition 
to those that might be detained for illegal activities there 
were others who, by forming a small company in this country, 
could legally fly the British flag. 

He then gave a list of vessels which, he said, ‘‘ do no 
credit to our flag.’’ 


‘* Cutty Sark Society ”’ 3 

The second annual general meeting of the ‘‘ Cutty 
Sark’’ Preservation Society was held at the County Hall, 
London, recently. The report on the ship which was made 
by Mr. Frank G. G. Carr, C.B.E., the chairman of the 
Technical Committee, showed that considerable progress 
is being made in the restoration—much more so than is 
indicated by the external appearance of the ship. The 
financial statement reflected a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. The name of the society has now been changed 
to the ‘‘ Cutty Sark Society.”’ 

The proceedings were followed by a film showing the 
construction of the dock and the berthing of the ‘‘ Cutty 
Sark ’’ in the dock. There was also an exhibition of photo- 
graphs which included the painting of the ship approaching 
her final berth by Leslie A. Wilcox, which was commissioned 
by the society. 


Atomic-Powered Merchantman 

The United States is to build an atomic-powered merchant 
ship and send it round the world to demonstrate the nation’s , 
will to use atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

President Eisenhower, in announcing this, said that the 
ship, powered by a reactor, would not require refuelling for 
scores of thousands of miles. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration were developing speci- 
fications. 

‘‘ Visiting the ports of the world it will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peacetime use of atomic energy 
harnessed for the improvement of human living. It will 
carry to all people a practical knowledge of the usefulness 
of this new science in medicine, agriculture and power 
production,’’ the President added. 


36 in. Sharpie Design 
No. S.Y.15 
“SLIPPERY SAM” 


if tysawe constant chine-angle Sharpie was specially 
designed for us by Mr. H. B. Tucker as a cheap 
and easily built boat for recruits to model yachting. 
She complies with the requirements of the 36-in. 
R-class and as she has an excellent performance, is 
suitable for ra_ing. 

When she was designed, no small vane gears were 
commerically available, but suitable patterns for 
boats of this size are now marketed, and enquiries 
have been received from both owners of existing 
boats and new builders as to the possibility of fitting 
vane steering to this yacht. 

The hull is perfectly suitable, and all that is 
required is a reduction of the width of the rudder- 
blade by 2 in. Her sail plan however is unsuitable 
as the mainbocm is too long, so Mr. Tucker has now 
designed a new sail plan for her, for either Braine or 


Body plan 
Showing 
constant angle 


of chines 


vane steering. In order to facilitate the conversion 


of existing boats, he has arranged to use the same 


mast and mast position. 

Vane gears for this class weigh 2-3 oz., and in 
order to counteract this additional weight right aft, 
it may be necessary to fix an equivalent weight 
inside the yacht as far forward as possible. Slippery 


Sail plan 
when fitted 
with 
vane gear 


Sam was designed to have a displacement of 114 lIb., 
but her performance will not be impaired if this is 
increased by about 6 oz., and she will still be under 
the 12 lb. limit set by the rating rule. 

The deck requires reinforcement on the under- 
side for the pintle plate of the steering gear. On an 
existing boat this presents difficulty unless one knows 
how it is done. 

Prepare the reinforcement piece from 4 in. 
mahogany or similar wood. Pass a fine bradawl 
through the deck where the holding-down screws of 
the pintle come, and make similar holes in the re- 
inforcement piece. Pass two pieces of thin flower- 
wire through the holes in the deck and bring the 
ends to the hatchway. Pass the wires through the 
holes in the reinforcement piece and twist them 
together. Use the wires to pull the latter into 
position hard up against the underside of the deck 
and hold it there until the screws are home. Cut 


-off the ends of the wire. 


Vane feathers should be balsa wood, and must 
have an area of approximately three times that of 
the rudder-blade. 

All sets of these plans will in future include the 
new sail plan, and the narrower rudder will be 
indicated on them. For those who wish to convert 
existing boats, sail plans can be supplied separately. 
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HOMERIC 


N important event on the North Atlantic pas- 
senger trade has been the entry into service 
of the 26,000 ton liner Homeric, formerly the Mariposa 
of the Matson Line, but now the flagship of the 
Home Lines’ fleet. This vessel was in process of 
reconstruction in the United States after wartime 
trooping, when, owing to the very high cost, it was 
decided to suspend operations. It was in this state, 
with engines dismantled that she was bought by the 
Home Lines. 

After the engines had been reassembled and a 
new bridge and some cabins built, the otherwise 
gutted ship was brought across the Atlantic to 
Monfalcone for reconstruction. At the same time 
she brought as cargo some 2,000 tons of crated fittings 
bought in the U.S. for the Matson Line, but which 
were still unpacked. After a seven-month refit 
by the Cant. Riuniti dell’ Adriatico, the Homeric 
entered service late in January, making a couple of 
West Indies cruises before taking up regular station 
in mid-April on the Hamburg-Southampton-Le 
Havre-Quebec route. 

Her accommodation is remarkable for its very 
high quality, both as regards layout and decor, the 
latter being very quiet yet extremely pleasing. 


cabins—tourist as well as first—are notable for their 
roominess. In the majority one berth disappears 
during daytime into a recess, while the other con- 
verts into a settee. The cabin during the day can 
thus be used as a sitting room. An important point 
of interest for the passenger is that all the accommoda- 
tion is air-conditioned and adjustable. 

The engines when reassembled were found to be 
in superb condition and when required can maintain 
a comfortable 23 knots at 24,000 s.h.p., although 
the normal service speed will be about 20 knots. 
As regards the question of tonnage, the figure of 
18,152 gross tons which is often quoted is the official 
Panama figure—that of the nation whose flag the 
ship wears. British tonnage measurement is used 


for calculating port dues at Southampton, and the 
Homeric is therefore being remeasured by B.O.T. 
This work will inevitably take some 


officials. 


S.S. “Homeric,” the new flagship of the Home Lines, Inc. 


Official figures show accommodation for a total of 
1,243 passengers, of which 147 are first class and 938 
tourist class, the rest being interchangeable to meet 
seasonal demands. When cruising, however, she 
becomes a one-class ship and therefore the furnishings 


of all public rooms are of an equal standard. The 
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while, so in the interim a provisional British figure 
of 26,000 tons is being used. 53 
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PORT SYDNEY 
The latest addition to the Port Line’s fleet, the 


~m.v. Port Sydney, left London on March 15th on her 


maiden voyage to Australia. A three-deck ship 
of 11,120 tons d.w., she was built by Swan, Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson Ltd. Her main dimensions 
are:—Length b.p. 498ft., breadth mld. 7o ft., 
and depth mld. to upper deck of 42 ft. ‘There are 
six holds, three of which with their ’tween decks, 
are insulated for the carriage of frozen cargo—to 
the extent of 334,500 cu. ft. The remaining non- 
insulated space, for general cargo, totals 295,000 cu. 
ft. Besides the usual equipment of derricks there is 
one of 70 tons capacity, as well as three electric 
cranes which serve Nos. 3 and 4 holds. Three of the 
six hatches are fitted with MacGregor steel covers. 

Accommodation is provided for twelve passengers 
in eight single and two double-berth cabins. Their 
public rooms comprise dining saloon, lounge, bar 


mm the news 


Top: M.S. “ Port Sydney,” the latest 
Port Lines Ship 


Above: The Greek Lines S.S. ‘‘ Canberra,” 
7,710 tons, recently sold and renamed 
** Espana ”’ 


e 


Right: The new Elder Dempster liner 
** Owerni ” 


and writing room. The Port Sydney’s propelling 
machinery consists of two six-cylinder Wallsend- 
Doxford oil engines. These develop a total of 
13,200 b.h.p. at 112 r.p.m. and give a service speed 
of 17 knots. In external layout the ship differs 
appreciably from other Port liners built during recent 
years, some of which are shown on pp. 204, 205, and 
212. Notable differences are the fitting ofa tripod mast 
amidships and the size of the bridge structure, 
hitherto a very prominent feature. 

The previous Port Sydney was one of the company’s 
most famous ships. Originally the Star of England, 
she was built by Workman Clark & Co., for J. P. 
Corry & Co.’s Star Line in 1914. Her name was 
changed in June, 1916, on the formation of the old 
Commonwealth & Dominion Line. She had a very 
successful career and was not broken up until 1948. 
During those 34 years she was commanded by no 
fewer than 18 captains. 


CANBERRA 


Of the many ship sales which have taken place in 
recent months orie of the most interesting is that of 
the Greek Line’s s.s. Canberra, 7,710 tons gross, which 
has been sold by the Neptunia Shipping Co. $.A. toa 
Dominican, Senor Felix Benitz Rexach, of Ciudad 
Trujillo. Under the name of Espana, she is now 
operating between Spain and Dominica, carrying 
emigrants westbound, and returning with cargoes 
of sugar. 

The Canberra, a twin screw, quadruple 
expansion engined ship, measuring 410 ft. 
b.p. by 57.2 ft. beam, was designed and 
built by Stephen’s of Linthouse for the 
Queensland trade, and for the first 
30 years or so of her life was owned 
by Howard Smith Ltd. of Melbourne. 
Her advent in those waters—in 1913 
—caused something of a stir, and 
contemporary records referred to “‘ this 
palatial liner . . . the last word in ship- 
ping, being fitted for three classes.’? In 
1925-26 she underwent a major recon- 
struction, one which took eleven months, 
after being almost destroyed by fire at 
Sydney while held up by a strike. This, 
however, did not affect her popularity 
with her local clientele, and for many 
years she remained one of the most 
popular of Australian Interstate liners. | 
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Bought by her late owners from Howard Smith’s 
in 1947 when lying at Sydney, she was towed to 
Genoa by the Watkins ocean-going tug Rumania. 
There she was reconstructed as an emigrant ship 
and in this role operated on a variety of routes 
before being put on the North Atlantic. During the 
last few years she has been running between Bremer- 
haven, Southampton and Quebec, operating at 
about 15 knots and carrying up to 648 tourist and 
64 first-class passengers. 


OWERR! 

From the aesthetic point of view modern British 
ships do not always compare well with contemporary 
foreign tonnage, but in this respect the several 
vessels built at Belfast during recent years for Elder 
Dempster Lines [Ltd. are notably successful. ‘The 
m.v. Owerri, delivered early this year by Harland & 
Wolff Ltd., is of a remarkably impressive and 
attractive shape despite the limitations of size and, 
especially, draught imposed by the limitations of the 
West African ports to which she will trade. 

The Owerri is an open shelter decker of 6,239 tons 
gross with an overall length of 450 ft. (425 ft. 
b.p.), a moulded breadth of 62 ft. and a moulded 
depth of 34 ft. to the shelter deck. She has 
four holds, of which the after pair have one 
and the forward pair two tiers of *tween decks. 
Immediately forward of the superstructure, in the 
shelter deck, there are three hatches abreast, giving 
access to No. 3 upper ’tween deck. — Beneath this 
there are six deep tanks designed to carry either 
general cargo, palm oil, latex or water ballast. Aft, 
in No. 4 hold, there are two refrigerated cargo rooms, 
the combined capacity of which is 2,900 cu. ft. The 
cargo handling equipment comprises 17 derricks 
ranging from 3 to 12 tons safe working load. Besides 
these there are two designed for heavy lifts, one of 
50 tons at No. 2 hatch and one of 30 tons capacity 
at No. 4 hatch. In all there are 14 electric cargo 
winches. 

Accommodation is provided for twelve passengers, 
in eight single-berth and two double-berth cabins, 
each having its private toilet or bathroom. A single 
screw vessel, she is propelled by a five-cylinder 
Harland-B. & W. type engine of two-stroke s.a. 
design. This develops 3,100 i.h.p. and gives a speed 
of about 124 knots. 


CAP CARBON 
Increased use is now being made of tank vessels 
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Above: Deck view of “Cap Carbon”? from bridge. 


Below: The new liquid gas carrier m.t. ‘‘ Cap Carbon” 


Photos by courtesy of ‘‘ Holland Shipbuilding ”’ 


for the bulk carriage of such specialised cargoes as 
wines, chemicals and liquefied gases, all of which 
call for the greatest care in handling and the pro- 
vision of special safeguards against contamination 
and corrosion. During the past couple of years 
several ships have been reconstructed and others 
built for this work. One of the most interesting of 
the latter is the Dutch built m.t. Cap Carbon, a 
liquid-gas carrier of approximately 950 tons gross, 
which was delivered last autumn to the Paris firm 
of ‘S.A.G.A.”? (Soc. Anon. de Gerance et d’Arme- 
ment). Her builders were the N.V. Scheepswerf 
‘“¢ Foxhol ” v/h Gebrs. Muller, of Foxhol, but the 
fitting out was done by the Amsterdamsche Droogdok 
Maats. 

The hull, which in general design is of typical 
Dutch coastal pattern, measures 209 ft. in o.a. 
length, has a breadth of 33 ft. and a depth of 14 ft. 
gin. Her cargo, amounting to 435 tons is, however, 
carried in a series of 14 upright cylindrical tanks. 
Loading and discharge is handled by two compressors, 
the total capacity of which is 200 cu. metres per 
hour, and by a pump of the same capacity. The 
pump room is located forward and this and the 
cargo space is served by a battery of 37 CO, cylinders. 
Each tank has its individual piping and equipment 
and may be remote-controlled from the bridge. 

The Cap Carbon, which is designed for service 
between Marseilles and North Africa, is powered by a 
1,000 b.h.p. Deutz engine which gives a service speed 
of 10 knots. 


When we visited the ship last March we found that the 
beams for the new deck which is being constructed in the 
hold were all in position, and that the planking was there 
ready to be taken below for laying. So we took a series of 
photographs while it was still possible to see the frames 
down to the keelson. Photograph No. 3 shows these beams 
with the webs which support them welded to the pillars 
down the centre of the hold. The ends are connected to 
the frames by means of gusset plates welded on. Photo- 
graphs Nos. | and 2 show the edge of the new deck looking 
aft on both starboard and port sides. A narrow space has 
been left between the edge of the deck and the frames of 
the ship so that the run of the frames will not be obscured. 
A low bulwark will be erected all around the deck for pro- 
tection and six small hatches are being cut in the deck to 
give access to the space below. The Long John Silver collection 
will be housed on this deck, the figureheads being mounted 
along the sides of the ship in such a manner that they will 
be seen in their norma! attitudes. Photograph No. 4 clearly 
shows the diagonal bracing plates on the outside of the frames, 
and outside of these the planking, which was recessed to 
receive the plates so that the planks lay close to the frames. 
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THE FOUR-MASTED VESSEL ‘TRANSIT? 
By R. B. Chenevix Trench 


i his book, “‘Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship ~ 


and Ocean Carrier,’? Mr. Harold Underhill 
devoted a chapter to unusual rigs, among which he 
awarded pride of place to the Transit, a vessel of 
revolutionary design which was launched in May, 
1800. The story of her short but eventful career has 
been told elsewhere, but it is the purpose of this 
article to describe the technical improvements 
which placed her so far in advance of any other ship 
of her time. Fortunately these have been preserved 
in her designer’s account of her from which the 
details below have been taken. 

Richard Gower, an officer in the service of the 


East India Company, was a rare specimen for his. 


day—a seaman who was not content to leave things 
as they were. He methodically listed all the faults 
of the ships of his time and then designed and built 
a vessel in which he hoped to eliminate them. 
This vessel was the Transit. ‘Taking the square-rigged 
ship’s greatest weakness first, Gower sought above all 
to improve her sailing qualities to windward. ‘The 
hull lines cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called anything but ugly, although the sail plan 
has a look of liveliness and grace about its pro- 
portions. Still, if the Transit is judged by the criterion 
of ‘‘ handsome does ”’ rather than of “‘ handsome is,”’ 
the homeliness of her hull is more than eclipsed by 
her sparkling performance. Furthermore, Gower 
had practical reasons for every feature of the hull. 

First of all, he realised the importance of sailing 
length to speed. ‘The waterline dimensions were 
96 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in., which gave a length to beam 
ratio of just over 5 to 1. The waterline ends were 
abrupt almost to the point of crudeness, but they 
were nevertheless appreciably sharper than in the 
general run of ships of the time. The flare of her 
sides, which was continuous from bow to stern and 
was a radical departure from the usual pronounced 
tumble home, had three objects: more stability, more 
dryness in a seaway and a better spread for the 
rigging. The wall-sidedness and comparatively sharp 
bilge of her timbers assisted both stability and 
resistance to leeway, while the concavity of her 
deadrise produced two other desirable features—an 
easy flow of water to the broad heel of the rudder and 
a dry ceiling, for the accumulation of small hull leaks 
was collected down below the lowest tier of any cargo 
that she stowed. 

These features were all great improvements on any 
ship built before. But the simplicity of both her 
timbers and the ends of the hull had further great 
advantages. It provided more strength for less 
timber and made her framing a far easier job than 
that of the conventional hull of her time, both of 
which made her construction outstandingly econ- 
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omical. In fact, her framing was completed entirely 
by house carpenters, and shipwrights were only 
called in when it was time to plank and deck it in. 

The faults in the sparring of contemporary ships 
exercised Gower as much as those of their hulls. 
Size and weight were the principal ones. The size of 
orthodox spars and rigging gave them colossal 
windage, as must be apparent to anyone looking at 
the Victory today. As Gower put it, “ with the wind 
on, and before the beam, each rope, mast, yard and 
boom, each foot of overlapping canvas, is a drawback 
to its speed.” ‘The weight too was tremendous. 
Gower estimated that of a large mast with all its 
gear at 100 tons, with another 100 tons pressure on 
the keel exerted by the setting up of the rigging, the 
tension in the rigging necessary to support such 
heavy masts safely was such that it generally opened 
up the planking in the way of the channels. 

Next came the spacing of the masts. A glance at 
the sail plan shows that the foremast (the heaviest 
of the four) was stepped far further aft than was 
usual. This was done in order to keep the ends of the 
ship light and buoyant, which object was also helped 
by the fact that the ends of the hull were reserved for 
accommodation. It also lessened the foremast’s 
dependence for support on the bowsprit, since the 
forestay was set up at the knightheads. The 
enormous weight of the conventional ship’s spars 
forward of the stem was one of the reasons for their 
apple-cheeked bows, but even very bluff lines forward 
did not stop them pitching heavily into head seas, 
which also had the effect of almost stopping their 
way. What would later have been called the jigger 
mast was, it is true, far aft, but then the stern had 
more bearing than the bow and the weight of this 
mast and its short spars was comparatively small. ‘To 
ease the problem of replacing masts at sea and to 
make more room below decks, the masts were 
stepped in trunks on deck. 

It must here be mentioned that the sail plan 
shown, although it is enlarged from a tracing of that 
which appears in Gower’s book, is not that under 
which she first appeared. Four seems a large number 
of masts to put into a vessel of just over 96 ft., on the 
water line, but the fact is that she first appeared 
with five. But there was a reason for this large 
number. The idea was to increase the number and 
reduce the size of the sails, in order to make them 


.more manageable by a small crew. Mr. Underhill’s 


reconstruction of her original rig was made from the 
patent specification, but in the first winter of her 
life Gower reduced the number to four as a result of 
experience in handling her in heavy weather. It 
was under this four-masted rig that she sailed for the 
whole of her working life, although it is a great 
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pity that no drawing has yet come to light showing 
how Gower’s original ideas looked. 

Another original feature of the spar plan was that 
all the three fore-and-aft masts, their gaffs and all 
but one of their booms were interchangeable. It was 
at least half a century before such uniformity became 
general practice. ‘The square shapes of the fore-and- 
aft lower sails and topsails appears to have been 
dictated by Gower’s object of avoiding the wasted 
area of overlapping square sails—that is to say, they 
are equivalent to orthodox square sails cut in half. 
But this shape also fits in with Gower’s plan of 
having his spars as short as possible to save weight, 
for in a given shape of fore-and-aft sail a horizontal 
gaff is shorter than a peaked one. Gower, in fact, 
referred to them as yards, not gaffs, and the presence 
of the reef bands in the topsails shows that men had 
to go aloft to reef them. 


it,”’ (with acknowledgments to Harold A. Underhill) 


Minimum interdependence of masts was another 
feature. It will be noticed that the only standing 
rigging between the masts are the main, mizzen and 
jigger topgallant stays. ‘The lower and topmast 
shrouds of all these masts were duplicated forward as 
well as abaft them. The fact that this meant that the 
only staysails the ship could set were those forward of 
the foremast seems to have been no disadvantage to 
her sailing ability: She could have set main, mizzen 
and jigger staysails flying, but Gower leaves no record 
of it. But there is one mystery about the spar plan, 
and that is the spar-like connection between the fore 
cap and the main crosstrees, which Gower does not 
explain and which militates against the independence 


' of the masts. 


This spar plan was eminently successful, for it 
needed fewer and lighter ropes than the orthodox 
ship rig and in fact reduced the cost of rigging by half- 
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It also needed only a fraction of the normal ship’s 
maintenance. Gower wrote in 1807, after six years 
of constant use, that her original masts and rigging 
were still being used in spite of the fact that for 
reasons of economy the latter was made from an old 
Spanish cable re-laid up. This claim is little short of 
astonishing when we remember that wire rope had 
not yet been invented. 

The overall object of the sail plan was more 
efficiency for less canvas, and the way this was to be 
achieved was three-fold. The first characteristic of 
the sails was simplicity, the second was their cut, 
which was to be so that they set flat, and the third 
was their spacing, which was aimed at eliminating 
disturbances from backwinds and eddies. As in the 
case of the spars, there was a high degree of inter- 
changeability among the fore-and-aft sails. For 
efficiency off the wind the foremast was square-rigged 
and was fitted with stunsails, but what will at once 
strike the eye of a twentieth century yachtsman are 
the proportions of the fore-and-aft sails, which had a 
better aspect ratio than any modern Bermuda 
mainsail. No wonder they drove her fast to wind- 
ward ! The simplicity and size of her sails were such 
that she needed only five seamen and five boys in 
her forecastle, and she could be tacked with the 


minimum of trouble and noise. As well as her master . 


she carried two mates, a carpenter and a boatswain. 
In a ship so kind to her gear the latter must have 
led a singularly easy life. 

In the course of her life she was twice altered to the 
detriment of her sailing qualities. Early in 1803 she 
changed hands and her new owners filled her ends 
with cargo and put all the accommodation into a 
clumsy-looking poop which was built up. In 1804 she 
was further burdened by being armed and manned 
as a fighting ship. This was done so that she could 
exploit her speed by sailing independently of convoy 
and so maintain a high rate of cargo delivery. The 
sail plan shows that her bulwarks were pierced for 
nine guns a side. ‘These departures from her 
designer’s original intention of keeping her light for 
the fast packet service sometimes resulted in her being 
loaded two feet deeper than her best sailing draught, 
but to the last she remained able to show a clean 
pair of heels to every other ship she fell in with. 
Enemy warships, trial horses and rivals in trade all 
tried, but none could catch her. 

Her most notable successes can be summed up as 
follows : In July, 1801, she outweathered and over- 
hauled the much larger frigate Hydra, sailing through 
her lee. A few days later she sailed three times round 
one of the Royal Yachts when George III and the 
royal family were sailing from Christchurch to 
Weymouth. At the end of that month she took part 
in an organised sailing trial with H.M.S. Osprey, an 
18-in. gun sloop and the fastest vessel which could be 
pitted against her. She left the Osprey standing on 
every point of sailing, easily outweathering her on the 
windward legs and keeping up with her down wind 
without stunsails, although the sloop set all hers. On 
the windward legs “‘ there was not a dry jacket 
forward of the mainmast ”’ in the Osprey, whose crew 
were astonished to see the Transit’s men calmly sitting 
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on her forecastle. She sailed from the rear to the van 
of a convoy three miles long in an hour, and was used 
by the escort as a whipper-in of stragglers. She 
steadily broke records on her independent passages, 
although her maximum recorded speed was no more 
than ten knots. 

It may be argued that her performance was 
bettered by the clipper ships and that she was no 
more than a four-masted barquentine. But even if 
this is conceded, it cannot rob Gower of the credit of 
being fifty years ahead of his time. For in his day the 
very word “ barquentine ”? had not been coined as 
the conception of such a rig was completely new. 
Furthermore, the Transit was a little ship of only 200 
tons, which adds to the stature of her achievement 
in beating much bigger ones. In spite of the most 
convincing proofs of the Transit’s superiority, Gower 
met a solid wall of apathy and prejudice both in the 
Navy and in his own service. The Turks tried to 
copy her, but they also tried to improve on Gower’s 
design and their model was a failure. When the 
Transit was wrecked in 1810, Gower’s ideas died 
with her. The only beneficiaries of his brains were 
the merchants who owned or chartered her, and who 
no doubt made a handsome profit from her un- 
rivalled qualities. 


next month 


The July issue of SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS will con- 
tas ss 


THE FULL-RIGGED SHIP “ BALCLUTHA ” 


The second and final instalment of Alan Villiers’s interesting 
story of the preservation of this old sailing ship. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 


** Jason ’’ tells the story of the founding and development of 
this successful society and of the models its members have 
produced. This will be followed at intervals by stories of 
other societies from the same writer. 


THE TREVASSA STORY 


This epic story of the sea will always be an inspiration to 
seafarers and ship-lovers alike. 


A NEW MODEL YACHT DESIGN.- 


Mr. H. B. Tucker has followed up his 36 in. design ‘*‘Water- 
baby ’’ (since re-named ‘* Watersprite ’’) with a new Marble- 
head design ‘* Waternymph.’’ Mr. Tucker’s. designs are 
already very popular and this, his latest, embodying as it 
does his latest ideas, is well worthy of closest study. 


Also the usual features—Fleet Review, Ships in the News, 
Books, Mailboat—and many other interesting items. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


The 
coasting 


schooner 
“RESULT ’ 


Photographed by 
A. R. Whitehead 


A R. WHITEHEAD, of Budleigh Salterton, Devon, sends us 

* these photographs—taken during a recent visit toExmouth 
Dock—of this trim-looking steel-built schooner which is more 
than sixty years old. 

Designed by Richard Ashburner, ‘‘ Result’s’’’ keel was laid 
by Paul Rogers, of Carrickfergus, in 1893. But while she was 
still on the stocks her owners went out of business and she was 
ultimately finished and launched by R. Kent and Company. 

In 1909 she was bought by H. G. G. Clarke, of Braunton, and 
five others, including a Captain Incledon, who took over command. 
During the first world war she was converted into a ‘‘ Q”’ ship, 
being then fitted with’ an auxiliary engine. At one time she 
had as second in command Lieutenant G. H. P, Mulhauser, 
R.N.R., who later sailed around the world in a yawl. More 
recently she was used in the making of the film ‘‘ Outcast of 
the Islands,’’ in the vicinity of the Scilly Isles. 


When photographed ‘‘ Result’’ was manned by a crew of 
Devonshire men under the command of master-owner P. Welch, 
who joined the vessel over 15 years ago as a steward. He took 
over the wheel from his father., 

She uses sail whenever possible, although her tobmasts have 
been” shortened. 
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A. P. & O. liner at anchor in Fremantle Harbour 


eee Broome and its hopeful pearlers behind, 
we steamed to the southward across Roebuck 
Bay towards Cossack, our next port of call. William 
Dampier, buccaneer and explorer, named the bay 
after his ship, for he landed there on August 31st, 
1699. Of this incident he wrote: 

“The grst August betimes in the morning I 
went ashore with ten or eleven men in search 
of water. We went armed with muskets and 
cutlasses for our defence, expecting to see people 
there. When we came near the shore we saw 
three black naked men on the sandy bay ahead 
of us. But as we rowed in they went away.” 
They did not go far, for Dampier and two of his 

men had a skirmish with a group of natives, resulting 
in one English sailor being wounded in the cheek 
by a wooden lance and one of the natives by gun- 
fire. Dampier could find no water fit to drink, so 
he continued to the northward. 

The barren shores of Roebuck Bay, known as the 
Ninety-mile Beach, are about the worst possible 
place to be shipwrecked. On occasions, when the 
willy-willys blow—they are a type of Western 
Australian cyclone—without sufficient warning, 
many of the Broome luggers are blown ashore and 
broken up. Those of the crews who survive must 
make their way along the beach until they come to 
a settlement. To attempt a search for water inland 
is fatal, often ending in the shipwrecked men going 
round in large circles until they become exhausted; 
so barren and unidentifiable is the land. 

Dampier’s Roebuck was a small vessel of about 
200 tons. She was built on the 
foreshore at Wapping on the 
London River, and seems a 
small ship for Australian ex- 
ploration by today’s standards. 

Off Cossack there is mag- 
netic patch on the bottom of 
the sea. As one’s ship passes 
over it the compass whirls round 
and round at quite a speed and 
becomes useless for steering by. 
Fortunately, landmarks are in 
sight; but on my first visit a 
heavy rain squall blotted them 
out, and the position was 
alarming. We could only 
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Carnarvon jetty with the author’s ship alongside. 


South from 


the adventures of a Master | 


carry on blindly until either the rain squall cleared, 
or the ship passed clear of the magnetic patch and the 
compass settled. 

We discharged a few small consignments at 
Cossack, and made our way another 180 miles to 
the southward to Onslow, passing Dampier Archi- 
pelago, now solely populated by turtles. This was 
the scene of another hunt for water by the crew 
of the Roebuck. ; 

Onslow was similar to the other small ports on 
the coast. My recollection is of sand dunes through 
which tall grasses grew, and the fierce heat of an 
unrelenting sun beating down on the corrugated 
iron roofs of the buildings. 

We loaded wool at Onslow. It had been brought 
down from fertile plains up-country on the backs 
of camels. At Onslow and at our next port, 
Carnarvon, we sometimes loaded sheep, about 600 
in pens on the main deck. This was one of the 
cargoes which really did turn out in excess of 
numbers loaded, for lambs were often born on 
board. 

We berthed at the end of a long pier at Carnarvon. 
An outpost of the sheep country, it was larger than 
the other ports we had visited. It was a desolate 
place then. One wide main street had the usual 
timber-built, corrugated-iron roofed buildings, 
among which were shops, a bank, a club and a 
police station. But it was wired for electricity. 
At the end of the street one came suddenly, and 
without warning, to the desert. Miles and miles 
of sand, and, at the end of it somewhere in the 
Beyond, the green grazing land which was the home 
of the sheep. One thing that attracted our 
attention at Carnarvon was the engine that hauled 
the trucks out to the ship at the end of the 
pier. It looked out of place with a background 
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Note Sheoke net at foot of the accommodation 
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of a .few thousand miles of Indian Ocean. 

Looking at a photograph taken at the end of the 
-long jetty reminded me of the Sheoke Net. It was 
a regulation that this rope net should be stretched 
from the side of the ship to the jetty, and its purpose 
was to catch anybody falling from the gangway. 
‘** Sheoke ’? was a brand of Australian beer, the 
inference being that the people who fell into the 
net were sailors returning from ashore after drinking 
too much ! 

Leaving Carnarvon, we steamed across Shark’s 
Bay. Of it Dampier wrote: 

‘The sea fish that we saw here were chiefly 
sharks. ‘There are an abundance of them in this 
particular sound that I therefore gave it the name 
of Shark’s Bay.”’ 

This was the second visit that Dampier made to 
the coast of Western Australia, his ship having 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope. Contact 
was made with the coast in latitude 27° 30’ south, 
some 100 miles to the northward of Geraldton. 
which was the next port on our southward run. 
Geraldton was a much larger port than any we had 
visited so far on the coast. It was a pleasant town 
with well laid-out streets, But sand was everywhere. 

We were looking forward to our last port on the 
run, Fremantle. And to Perth which we found one 
of the most attractive of all Australia’s beautiful 
cities. The fine weather made it an out-of-doors 
city, well catered for by its pretty river and lovely 
parks. 

Fremantle also had its attractions—four lovely 
sisters who were cousins of our second officer. Their 
father had come out to Fremantle in a sailing ship 
years before and had succumbed to the attractions 
of an Australian girl, the mother of the lovely 
sisters. And so yet another British sailor had helped 
to lay the foundations of a progressive Australian 
race. ‘There was very nearly another merging of 
homeland and colonies, for the junior officers and 
engineers of our passenger-cum-cattle ship were 
greatly intrigued. In any case, these ladies’ charms 
were great enough to join deck and engineer officers 
in friendship; and the saying that “‘ oil and water 
never mix’? was not true while our ship was in 
Fremantle. | 

The pretty cousins lived in an attractive bungalow, 
standing in its own garden, down a sandy lane. 
And that garden was a riot of colour. Happy 
days! Those girls certainly knew how to extract 
the greatest amount of pleasure from life at little 


cost; and, what was more important, transmit it to | 


their boy friends. _My memories are mostly of 
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Ship's officers with lambs born on board the author's ship 


picnics on the Swan River, and lively musical 
evenings round the piano, which extended far into 
the night. Of course, we were all going to get a 
shore job in Fremantle or Perth. I have yet to 
meet the young seaman who has not fallen for at 
least one Australian girl and has sworn, at least to 
himself, that he will marry her and settle down 
there. No doubt the climate had a lot to do with 
our young seamen’s love affectations; sunny days, blue 
skies, pretty frocks, faces, figures and cheerful 
companionship are dangerous ingredients. 

At Fremantle our ship loaded for the ports up 
coast, and we were. then to bring a full cargo of 
bullocks back to Robb’s Jetty, Fremantle. 

Numerous small parcels were taken on board, 
sometimes driven down to the docks in a small 
horse-drawn cart. They consisted of cans of kerosene, 
packages of tea, disinfectant, bags of sugar and wet 
and dry groceries to be shipped to each of a few 
hundred consignees up the coast. Stowage was a 
problem. Obviously kerosene, disinfectant and tea 
could not be stowed together, despite the fact that 
they were part of a-small parcel for one person. 
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The difficulty was to avoid overcarrying any of the 
small packages. 

Arriving at Derby we had the last of our general 
cargo to discharge from the lower holds and had to 
get the pens rigged up in time to start loading the 
bullocks after sundown. It was very hot in Derby. 
That was why we were not allowed to load the 
cattle during the day; a regulation of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, we were told. 
Unfortunately, there did not appear to be any such 
society. for ships’ officers, so we discharged the 
general cargo in the heat of the day and carried 
on with the bullocks at night. If our loading of the 

bullocks was not completed by sunrise, regulations 

insisted on the rigging of windsails into the holds 
and steaming into the cooler air out at sea, returning 
in the evening to complete the loading. 

We found the climate of Derby trying. Our 
uniform consisted of white shorts and white shoes. 
Visits were made to the ship’s bar to allay our 
thirst with Australian iced beer. It hadn’t a hope 
of reaching our heads; it came out of the pores of 
our skin a split second after it went into our mouths. 

I.oading bullocks into a ship’s hold is not for the 
chicken-hearted. Perhaps I was a bit too bold. 

Driven for about six weeks across the northern 
plains they were not in a good mood by the time 
they reached the ship. And their tempers were 
not improved by the method of loading. A race, 
which was a narrow pathway enclosed by fencing 
on each side, ran down the full length of the pier 
to a closed-in gangway which led on to our ship’s 
main deck and was carried down into the ’tween 
decks. When the cattle were carried in the lower 
holds, a gangway led down from the ’tween deck 
at each hatch. ‘To keep the bullocks moving ahead 
in the races—the races and gangways were too 
narrow to allow the animals to turn round and go 
back—a “ tickler ’’ was used. This was a long cane 
with a point at one end and a dry battery which 
provided an electric current at the other. The 
point was placed on a halting bullock’s stern, and, on 
pressing a button at the other end of the cane, a 
slight electric current gave the bullock a tickling 
sensation. This never failed to keep him moving. 

My baptism in loading took place in the vicinity 
of No. 1 pen, for 17 bullocks, in the forward ’tween 
decks. Pens led off from the races and were con- 
trolled by gates. To get to No. 1 pen the bullocks 
came down a gangway. into the after ’tween decks 
and along a race on the port side of the ship until 
they got forward of the engine-room casing where 
the gate in the race was closed. ‘They were then 
diverted across the deck to the starboard side. I 
stood behind the gate, like a policeman on point 
duty, waiting to direct the bullocks across to their 
pen. 

Unfortunately, the gate was a light . wooden 


contraption. ‘“‘ Look out!” shouted our Chief 
Officer, from the main deck. -‘‘ Seventeen for No. 
b 
I pen. . 
I heard the stampede, as, encouraged by 


** ticklers,’’ they thundered down the gangway and 
across the tween decks to ‘the race. Then the 
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leader turned to come forward. I was waiting to 
direct him across the deck. He put his head down 
and charged. He had a magnificent pair of horns. 
I could then see that the gate would be no protection. 
The two Malays—we had a Malay deck crew in 
that ship—who were assisting me were already up 
on a ledge on the foreside of the engine-room casing. 

The bullock came nearer rapidly. Most of the. 
human beings he had come in contact with recently 
had come up astern of him with one of those infernal 
** ticklers ’?; hére was a chance to meet one bow-on. 
A split second before he crashed through the gate 
I grabbed a nearby stanchion. I climbed up it as 
far as I could and held my legs up clear. The horns 
of the bullock just reached my stern. The undignified 
position was worsened by my undignified exclam- 
ations. I could not hold on for long. But the 
Malays had the situation in hand. One jumped on 
the bullock’s back, using his horns as steering gear, 
while the other applied a “‘tickler’’ to his stern 
quarters. He shot into No. 1 pen, and before the 
first of his pals had followed him in, the two Malays 
were back up on the ledge again. 


KEEP THOSE SMALL 


PARTS SAFE! 


sent in by 


P. H. S. BIRD 


Small parts can jump, stray and be lost for ever 
just when they are needed in making a model ship. 
This problem is easy to solve with a piece of wood 
and some insulating or adhesive tape. Simply glue the 
back of the tape to the wood and then the small 
parts will be held safe and sound on the adhesive side. 
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Drawings of 
Warships 


BY NORMAN A. OUGH 


H.M. SUBMARINE 


L52 


INCE I began this series of drawings of recent and 
contemporary ships of the Royal Navy, there have 
been many requests for plans of submarines. Un- 
fortunately the available information is too scant to allow 
a fairly reliable drawing of a modern submarine to be 
made, but the one shown here belongs at any rate to the 
post-1918 period. 

The ship represented is not typical of the ‘‘ L”’ class, 
as a whole, but is one of six classified under the “‘ L’s ”’ 
and she has the advantage, from the points of view of 
model makers, of having plenty of above-water features, 
the two 4-in. guns making the conning tower an interesting 
structure with a good deal of detail. For a scenic model 
in dry dock she would be an excellent subject, as the form 
of a submarine out of water is very graceful, like that of an 
immense fish, and her curved shape would contrast 
nobly with the geometrical lines of the shores and stages 
and the “ altars’’ of the dock—a study in curves and 
straight lines and interesting shadows. 

A model of this kind would allow much scope for colour 
as well, as a submarine is usually painted the pale blue 
or deep blue-grey of the majority of naval ships on the 


quite circular, but forward it diminishes vertically into 
the bow sections, and aft horizontally into the shape of 
the counter which in these ships come just above water at 
surface trim. The sections of the saddle tank or “‘ main 
ballast’? tanks are also mainly circular. Unfortunately 
I have not enough information to draw the bow caps of 
the torpedo tubes, but the doors leading to them are shown, 
so, in a model, if they are represented as closed, a scratched 
line will define them as they close from inboard until they 
are flush with the bow plating, the hinges being at the 
forward ends. ‘Their purpose is to complete the fairing 
of the bows to reduce resistance, and to prevent seaweed 
and other things from lodging on the bow caps of the 
torpedo tubes as this might prevent them from being 
opened. 

The superstructure of a submarine, which includes the 
conning tower, the guns and gun platforms and the casing, 
is ‘* free flooding ”’ which means that it is open to the sea. 
On submerging the sea enters the casing and the conning 
tower through the numerous holes and gratings shown on 
top and along the sides, the hatch of the latter being at 
the upper end of a trunk built inside the structure. At 
the lower end of this trunk a second watertight hatch 
closes the necessary opening in the pressure hull. The 
casing is framed at intervals of about two feet by angle 
bar frames which are continuous and forged into the 
shape of an inverted letter U with the top flattened but 
the corners left rounded, the frames being riveted (or in 
modern submarines welded) to the top of the hull. The 
plating, which is quite light, extends across the top and 
down each side to about two or three inches above the 
hull, a gap being left to allow for flooding and draining, 
the lower edge being reinforced by lengths of half round 
steel bar. It is also pierced with many holes to allow the 
water to get in and out quickly. 

The top of the casing, which is flat and protected by 
portable guard stanchions with a single flexible steel wire 


H.M. Sunmarine L.16 


sides of the casing and the conning tower, and this would 
contrast with the black of the pressure hull and the 
saddle tanks which extends about a foot below the water- 
line at surface trim. Below this the hull is painted with 
anti-fouling composition which is often a medium violet, 
or a medium green-grey. The top of the casing is painted 
black with a grey border along the rounded edges. 

In the body plan and the plating diagram on this draw- 
ing the hull and the saddle tanks are shown end-on, and 
their shape is defined by the “‘ station ’’ lines at intervals 
of 10 ft. For about a third of its length the pressure hull is 


hand rail, is cut through in m any places for hinged covers 
which give access to the cables and to the forward and. 
after watertight hatches of the hull. The}forward hatch, 
which is inclined aft, as shown, is used for embarking 
torpedoes, the portable embarking rails for which, are 
shown in position with the hatch opened. It was through 
this opening that the “ folboats’’ were drawn out onto 
the casing in preparation for the landing by night of spies 
and those connected with resistance movements in the 
“* cloak and dagger ”’ operations in the last war. Anyone 
interested in making a model would do well to read ‘‘ One 
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A. M. SUBMARINE L 3) 2 EMERGENCY WAR See cin I9I6. 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, TYNE, COMPLETED 1919. (L53 AT CHATHAM). 
DENNY, DUMBARTON, COMPLETED AT DEVONPORT DOCKYARD 1919. 
FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING C0. GOVAN, COMPLETED 1919. 

BEARDMORE, DALMUIR, & ROSYTH DOCKYARD, COMPLETED 1921. 


L.7I 
SCOTT'S, GREENOCK, COMPLETED 1919, 


LENGTH OVER ALL 235° BEAM 235° DRAUGHT 16’ 3° 

OSPLACEMENT 960 -I150 TONS. GUNS 2— 4° | MACHINE GUN. 

6-21" TORPEDO TUBES. MACHINERY : 2 SETS 12 CYLINDER DIESEL 'ENGINES. 
FUEL 78 TONS. COMPLEMENT 40. 2¢+00~-1600 H.P. 

SURFACE SPEED 17-3 KNOTS, SUBMERGED 10:5 KNOTS. 


SCALE IN=8FT. 
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AFTER HYDROPLANES 


of our Submarines”? by Commander Edward Young, 
D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.(S)R., which is Penguin No. 1000, 
and ‘‘ Unbroken”? by Alastair Mars, D.S.O., D.S.C. (Pan 
Books), which contain some interesting information and 
some technical descriptions, especially the former which 
is well illustrated. Both these books will in the future 
stand among the important documents of the war at sea. 
If they were fiction they would be placed in the higher 
class of “‘ thrillers’’ if not “ shockers,’’ but they are 
concerned with real experiences and with the impressions 
that those in the submarine service derived from them. 
After reading them one looks on one of our submarines 
with feelings of awe and admiration as one remembers 
the months of incessant vigil and discomfort and fantastic 
danger which were the lot of their officers and men in the 
darkest days of the war. 

A submarine submerges by allowing the sea to enter the 
main ballast tanks along the sides through holes which 
are permanently open underneath, the air which is norm- 
ally trapped in the upper part of the tanks being allowed 
to escape through the ‘‘ main vents ”’ which lead into the 
casing. Conversely, for surfacing, the main vents are shut 


_ and compressed air is driven into the tanks, expelling the 
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TOP OF CONNING TOWER 


sea. For diving as much water is allowed to enter the 
ballast tanks as will give the ship as nearly as possible 
neutral buoyancy, that is having no tendency either to 
rise or go deeper, the trim to periscope depth is then 
maintained by the hydroplanes which can be given variable 
inclination like horizontal rudders at both sides of the 
bow and stern. The action of the hydroplanes depends 
on some ahead or astern movement of the ship however 
slight, and at slow speeds fine adjustments are made to 
the buoyancy by admitting more or less water to secondary 
ballast tanks. Navigating a submarine at periscope depth 
is something of an art as the movement of men about the 
ship, the firing of torpedoes, and the varying density of 
the water all affect the trim which needs to be maintained 
within a foot or so to allow the least possible length of 
the periscope to show above water. In the drawing the 
two periscopes, the high-power forward, and the smaller 
attack periscope at the after position on the conning tower 
are shown fully extended. L52 also carried a third for 
night work. All three when down house below the top of 
their supporting columns so that the long fore and aft 
‘“‘ jumping wire,’’. which is serrated for cutting through 
nets, presents a continuous line from bow to stern for 
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pushing aside obstructions. The telescopic wireless aerial 
mast is also retractable below this wire. The guard rails 
on the casing, the canopies over the hatches and the jack 
and ensign staffs are all portable and are removed on 
patrol, the accommodation ladder being lashed to the 
casing below the conning tower. 

The two 4-in. gun shields train round in line with the 
guns, to the mountings of which they are fixed, and cover 
a large arc of fire forward and aft and on both sides. 
The shields are built of thin steel plating, their after ends 
being open except for a handrail, the space below which 
to the platform being filled in with a square mesh wire 
net, as shown on the detailed drawings of the guns. 
The horizontal bars above the guns are voice pipes from 
the “ bridge,’’ which connect with a swivel joint above 
the centre of the mounting so that orders to the layer 
and trainer can be heard on any angle of bearing, the 
connection to them being by flexible tubes fitted with 
headphones. The guns are thoroughly greased in all the 
working parts and in the rifling to protect them from the 
action of sea water when submerged. 

The construction of a working model of a submarine is 
a task of some difficulty, and to ensure enough displace- 
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ment it would be advisable to build to a scale of not less 
than -3 of an inch to 1ft. The model may be built 
either of wood or metal. If of wood it would be necessary 
to carve away large portions of the interior. If the model 
is built of tinplate it will be necessary to construct it one 
side at a time, and to join the sides along the centre line 
under the casing and along the keel. A carved wooden 
former is made first on which are shaped the ballast 
tanks, but without the casing and conning tower. The © 
hull can then be plated over it, one side after the other, 
and. joined along the bottom by the strake nearest the 
centre line and on top by a strip of metal under the casing, 
which can then be built on. ‘There is no need to make the 
pressure hull as a separate item from the ballast tanks; 
they are formed together, half at a time. The thickness 
of the plating should not exceed 0.010 in. The propeller 
shaft couplings need to be brought as far forward as 
possible so as to allow the motor and gear box connections 
to be easily reached through an access hole. All things 
considered a working model of a submarine that will 
dive and surface and perhaps control its own buoyancy 
would be one of the most interesting achievements in 
model engineering. 
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The author’s }-in. scale model of the Harwich Bowley ‘‘ Maud” 


HE model illustrated here is described in some 
detail because I feel it will particularly interest 
the modeller who, having attained a moderate stan- 
dard of craftsmanship, is looking for fresh fields 
to conquer. Let us first consider what he is up 
against. No doubt his spare time is ‘limited. He 
would like to avoid, if possible, the production of 
scores of dead-eyes and dozens of identical carriage- 
guns. He feels, probably, that while he is prepared to 
embark upon a certain amount of research to add 
originality to his work he would prefer the lines, at 
least, of his chosen vessel to be available. Lastly, it 
may well be that the women-folk of his household will 
not gladly welcome a glass case while on the other 
hand a touch of colour would be appreciated. 

There is no doubt that a large model of a small 
prototype solves most of these problems. ‘To narrow 
the field further the all-but-gone local craft of our 
shores provide a rich and almost untapped source 
from which to select a subject, each type with a 
proud tradition and a fascinating history. ‘These 
vessels, with the exception of the open beach-boats, 
and they are most emphatically subjects for the 
expert despite infinite variations in detail, had the 
same fundamental likeness. They were tiller steered, 
flush decked, with low bulwarks, and the bowsprit 
ran out through a gammon iron, secured inboard 
between two samson posts. Many had a simple 
windlass forward operated by handspikes. On deck 
a hatch gave access to the fish hold. and net space, 
while further aft a companion and binnacle would 
probably be found. Here I will explain how these 
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MODELLING LOCAL CRAFT 


By Roger Finch . 


broad similarities can be reproduced, applicable to a 
wide variety of craft. 

A scale of 4 in. to 1 ft. was chosen, which gives a 
model some 20 in. overall, robust enough to survive 


unprotected and capable of cleaning with a well 


directed blast from a reversed vacuum cleaner. ‘The 
hull is bread and butter built, in this case with $ in. 
laminations, corresponding to the 1 ft. waterlines 
which are found on most plans. In this particular 
model yellow pine was used, but I have employed 
obeche which when primed before painting answered 
surprisingly well. 

A little thought will show that in a hull with 
hollow bow and stern lines coupled with rising floors 
the fewer screws employed in securing the laminations 
the better, one only at bow and stern are safest. ‘To 
ensure a good joint with this minimum of metal 
fastening, glue the laminations together allowing 
each to dry before securing the next. Thoroughly 
dampen the unglued side of each as it is clamped into 
position. This dampening compensates for the 
swelling of the fibres on the glue-saturated side. The 
curling effect is thus prevented which would other- 
wise ruin the finest joint. 

The deck presents no great problem, as fishing 
craft and the smallest trading vessels painted them, 
while a century or more ago they were frequently 
tarred and sanded. The most satisfactory solution is 
not to lay the deck but cover it with a thin sheet 
hardwood; again, obeche may be used. Remember 
all decks are cambered, rather less than 34 in. for 
each foot of beam is the usual ratio. Score in the 
planking and covering boards ; the latter is best done 
by running a marking gauge around the deck edge. A 
heavy rubbing wale is usual at the topmost strake so 
project the deck beyond the hull to allow for this. 

Before painting the deck, which is usually coloured 
light blue or grey, the bulwarks, or, as seamen usually 
refer to them, the rails, must be tackled. ‘These are 
supported at intervals by stanchions which are 
reproduced by the simple process of cutting lengths 
of strip wood and carving a spigot on the end for 
insertion into a hole drilled in the covering boards. 
Tap it home with a light hammer. Ensure that the 
stanchions are all aligned correctly by gauging a 
pencil line round the deck-edge as a guide when 
drilling the holes. 

The rail-planking is secured to the stanchions and 
the stern by trenails, which form a workmanlike and 
authentic method of fixing small wooden parts 
together. To produce them drill a hole in a small 
piece of sheet brass—this takes the place of the 
shipwright’s ‘‘ mute ”—through which to force the 
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Above: Detail of trawl head 


Right:  Old-style windlass aboard 


thin lengths of bamboo. The same drill used to 
penetrate the brass is employed to drill the planking 
and stanchion: this ensures that the trenail will fit 
exactly. In practice the bamboo fibres are forced to- 
gether when passing through the brass and these 
later expand and so ensure a tight fit. With practice, 
trenails of 1/32 in. can be produced although in this 
particular case + in. is quite small enough. 

The capping piece to the rail is next added in the 
same way, the sections, of which there are three or 
four, are jointed with half-lap joints. Before fixing 


this, the numerous cleats are fixed to the stanchions: . 


a fishing craft cannot have too many of these for 
working gear and sails. : 

Spars are cut from squared baulks in actual 
practice, and so the foot of the topmast and bowsprit 
are rectangular, in the former case the forward face 
being rounded. The correct colour of spars can be 
obtained by painting with water colour: light red 
and yellow ochre give a satisfactory tone to resemble 
pitch-pine. After shellacing, rub down and repeat the 
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process at least twice. Topmasts were usually 
lighter in tone than the other spars. 

Messrs. Reeves have done much to solve the 
problem of painting models. Nothing mars the 
appearance of a model work-boat more than a high 
gloss finish, and Reeves Model Paint gives an 
admirable egg-shell finish which is quite appropriate. 
However, the difficult job of sail making is still a 
hurdle which brings down many modellers. Square 
sails are, I think, rather easier to make than fore and 
afters but perhaps the following hints will simplify 
future efforts in making both types. 

Follow the example of some of the old sail makers 
and set up the spars, particularly the gaff, at the 
correct angle, then measure “ the hole.’’ Cut paper 
patterns for the complete suit of sails offering them 
up in turn to ensure a good fit. Inexpensive men’s 
handkerchiefs are excellent raw material for sails. 
Dye them to the correct tone, usually a red-brown, 
for smacks’ sails are treated with cutch. This must 
not be confused with the spritty bargeman’s oily 
sail-dressing. Dye them separately to ensure a 
variation in tone, as no fisherman ever set a suit of 
uniformly treated canvas. If there are any sails left 
undressed, such as the jib or light-weather topsail, 
give them a realistic tone by staining in cold tea. 
Thus treated, their colour will compare very 
favourably with the warm grey of new canvas. 

The next step is to starch the dyed material and 
press it ; pin on the patterns and allowing for a 
narrow double hem, cut out. By using nylon thread, 
1 in. hem can be managed with care; do this by hand 
for, although machining may be quicker, it ruins the 
shape of the sail. Sew on the bolt-rope, to port, 
allowing for the cringles at the peak, luff, etc. 

Finally, dampen the whole sail and press it to snape 
over the paper pattern. This last operation is essential 
if a well tailored sail is to result. 

I have never been satisfied with model sails on 
which cloths have been stitched. A _ better, and 
certainly simpler, method is to draw them on, 
together with the tablings, reef-bands, etc., with a 
conte crayon of slightly lighter tone than the sail 
‘tself. Only when the sail is bent and sheeted home 
add the reef points which are cut from cord and stuck 
in to position along the reef bands with a touch of 
quick drying cement. Attached thus they le flat on 
the sail as on the genuine article. Paint on the 
registration numbers with poster paint. 

Fishing cord is obtainable in a great variety of 
sizes and, together with cobbler’s twine, provides 
material for rigging the model. Fishing cord comes 
dyed a dark brown, but by bleaching in a diluted 


domestic bleach the correct off-white shade of new 


hemp rope is obtained. While removing the dye, the 
bleaching process takes out the stiffness from the 
cordage so that when in place on the model the run- 
ning rigging hangs in convincing bights. Standing 
rigging since the end of the last century has been wire, 
treated with black varnish, which is easily represented 
by cord blackened with indian ink and waxed. Keep 
any oil-bound paint well clear from cordage as it 
rapidly causes it to become brittle. Where the 
shrouds and fore-stay are bent around the masthead, 
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they are frequently painted white. For this, use only 
poster paint. _ 

Bawleys went cockling on the sands of the ‘Thames 
estuary and acted as carriers for the sprat-fishing 
smacks, sometimes stow-net fishing for these minims 
of the sea themselves. But, as the beam shrimp-trawl 
was the most characteristic part of their equipment, 
I chose to include it. The net itself was made from 
nylon cut from a pair of cast off stockings, flesh 
shade giving the right colour. Cut out the top and 
belly of the net and fix together with aero-cemeht ; 
when it is dry, turn inside out so that the joint is not 
visible and sew on the ground rope. 

Make the trawl-heads from strip brass and the 
wooden beam from a hedge-twig stripped of its bark ; 
a rough-hewn timber being used on the real trawl. 
Always ship the trawl on the port side, for to carry it 
to starboard is to court bad luck. Whatever your 
type of fishing craft the trawl-beam length is slightly 
longer than the distance from the aftermost shroud 
to the stern. 

Finally, there are the hand spikes for the windlass, 
a pair of paddles, a long sweep (the fisherman’s 
wooden topsail), broom, bucket, cod-end buoy and 
trawl] warp which all add character to a model and 
are easily contrived. 

The basis for this particular model was found in 
the Local Craft Plans section at the Science Museum. 
These plans are easily available and the collection 
contains nearly every type of small craft. Further 
plans are to be found in Edgar J. March’s “ Sailing 
Drifters? and ‘“‘ Sailing Trawlers.’’ Choose your 
prototype, bearing in mind that you will have to 
study photographs, paintings and, most interesting 
of all, rummage the memories of old seamen to 
uncover details of gear, the lead of running rigging 
and the niceties of the deck layout. But it is most 
emphatically well worth doing. When finished, your 
model will be a valid and probably unique record of 
an integral part of our sea-board’s proud history. 


s 
Our Cover Picture 


The cover picture this month is reproduced from 
a photograph taken on the new Shaw Saville liner 
** Southern Cross’? described in last month’s issue 
during a preliminary cruise before she went into 
service. She was off Land’s End at the time-and 
a heavy sea was working up. The long uninter- 
rupted promenade deck, permitted by the unusual 
The 
' accommodation ladder will be seen lashed to the 


rail with the tackles for handling it ready for 


layout of the ship, is especially noticeable. 


use. The photograph was taken by Laurence Dunn. 


T is good news that the battleship Vanguard is not, after 
all, to be placed in Reserve. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said recently that the Vanguard is “ still one of 
the most formidable warships in the world. One day she 
‘will be outdated, but that day has not yet come. We have 
no present intention of putting her into Reserve.’ The 
First Lord also said complaints had been made that our 
construction of small ships was no answer to the Sverdlovs. 
The answer to these was the carrier and its aircraft. 
Our small ships, fast escorts, anti-submarine frigates 
and minesweepers were indispensable for combating the 
submarine and mine, and to enable the protection of 
‘supplies. ‘The Russian submarine force, which could 
menace our trade routes, was a considerable one, and there 
was no doubt that the Russians were still concentrating 
on minelaying. Our cruiser fleet was ageing, but that did 
not mean that it could not give a good account of 
itself in a war—and it performed valuable service in 
peacetime. ‘The Admiralty would not build any more 
conventional cruisers, but were concentrating on the 
guided weapon ship. That ship would be something over 
10,000 tons and would supersede the cruiser. 

H.M.S. Sprat, the third of the midget submarines, has 
been put afloat from Vickers Armstrongs, Barrow, and 
the submarine Excalibur, the second of her type, has been 
launched from the same yard. Alexander Stephens has 
launched the new anti-submarine frigate Murray and the 
A/S Frigate Scarborough has been launched from Vickers 
Armstrongs at their Walker Yard. She is one of the 
Whitley class of frigates which are primarily designed for 
therlocation and detection of the most: modern types 
of submarines. They will be fitted with the latest under- 
water detection equipment and anti-submarine weapons 
of post-war development. A novel design of geared 
steam turbine machinery of high power will give them the 
speed necessary for their important task. Good sea-keeping 
qualities will enable the vessels to maintain their high speed 
inroughseas. ‘Their armament will be two 4.5 in. guns and 
two smaller guns. ‘Their hulls are of the all-welded type. 

H.M.A.S. Queenborough has been carrying out exercises 
with the Home Fleet. Built as a destroyer by Swan Hunter 
at Wallsend-on-Tyne in 1942, she was lent to the Royal 
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SHIP RECOGNITION : 


Survey ship H.M.S. “ Franklin”? 


BY P. A. VICARY 


Australian Navy in 1945 and permanently transferred 
to the R.A.N. in 1950. She was converted to a fast frigate 
in Australia during 1954. The submarines Astute, Ambush 
and Alderney will form the Sixth Submarine Squadron 
and will be based on Halifax, Nova Scotia, for service 
and training with the Royal Canadian Navy. 

The cruiser H.M.S. Superb, flagship of the C.-in-C. 
America and West Indies Station, visited Montevideo 
from February 28th to March 5th for the inauguration of 
President Luis Batlle Berres, and the new National Council 
of the Uruguayan Government. On the day of Superb’s 
departure the Minister of Defence General Juan Ribas, 
supported by his service chiefs, reviewed the Uruguayan 
ships Artigas, Montevideo, Maldonado, Salto and Rio Negro 
at anchor in Montevideo Bay from the bridge of the 
Superb. The British cruiser with the Minister’s flag at 
the foremast steamed along the line of ships, which were 
manned and saluted, as she passed. On conclusion of 
the ceremony the Superb anchored, and the Artigus came 
alongside and disembarked the Defence Minister. After 
firing a salute of 17 guns in honour of the Minister the 
Superb sailed for Santos. 


‘SURVEY SHIPS ” 

H.M.S. Franklin and Scott, units of the Halcyon class of 
fleet minesweepers, were completed in 1937 as surveying 
vessels. ‘To distinguish between the two vessels, the 
Scott has masts of equal height and has no extended 
plating along her sides aft. The Franklin has a higher 
foremast and the plating has been extended along her 
sides aft enclosing part of the main deck. Both vessels 
have their foremasts stepped forward of the bridge and 
the Franklin has a stove pipe protruding from the funnel 
and two stove pipes running up the starboard side of the 
funnel. The Shackleton ex Sharpshooter built in 1936 is 
also a unit of the same class but was completed as a 
fleet minesweeper and was not converted to survey 
duties until about 1946. She is easily distinguished from 
Franklin and Scott as she has her foremast stepped abaft 
the bridge and has extra heavy type stanchions supporting 
the shelter deck aft instead of being plated in. She also 
has a kingpost and derrick on the fo’c’sle. 
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M.V. “ Port Napier,’’ 11,930 tons d.w. 
F the multitude of colour schemes worn by the various 
cargo liner fleets, one of the smartest yet most 
simple and distinctive is that of the Port Line. 
ships are known almost the world over by their bluish 
“battleship ’’ grey topsides, white upperworks and red, 
black ringed and topped funnels—similar to those of the 
Cunard Line with whom the firm is associated. 

Today their fleet—recently augmented by the new 
Port Sydney—totals 28 refrigerated cargo vessels, with one 
more on order. Besides these they have three others on 
time charter, ships which bear Port Line names and 


M.V. ‘ Port Victor,” 


11,290 tons d.w. 


co.ours. Among the most important of the fleets engaged 
on the Australian/New Zealand trade, the ‘“ Port” ships 
bring home to the U.K.. vast quantities of meat, dairy 
produce and wool. 

The company operates the following regular services: 
U.K. to Australia via the Cape of Good Hope (twice 
monthly), U.K. to and from New Zealand via the 
Panama Canal (about every two months), Australia to the 
U.K. via Suez, New York to Australia and New Zealand 
via Panama, and Canada to Australia and New Zealand, 
also via Panama. It was in 1925 that the Port Line (then 
the Commonwealth & Dominion Line) took delivery of 
their first motorships, the Port Dunedin and the Port Hobart. 
The latter was sunk during the war, but the-former is 
still in service, outwardly unaltered, except that her funnel 
has been shortened by one diameter. 

The fleet is made up of several distinct groups; the 
ships in each are not necessarily sisters, rather the con- 
trary, for built over a period of a few years interesting 
additions may often be seen incorporated in the original 
‘designs. Group (1) comprises the seven oldest units, 
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‘Port Dunedin 


These | 


. 18: THE PORT LINE 


built 1925-35, which are of the short raised fo’c’sle, split 
superstructure type, (2) the eight larger ones, built 1937-47, 
which are of the three-island type, (3) the six stream- 
lined units, headed by the Port Brisbane, of 1949, (4) the 
seven smaller single-screw vessels of what may be named 
the M.A.N.Z. Line type, which includes one with the new 
‘“ streamlined look,” and, finally, (5) the three charterec 
ships. Most of these vessels have accommodation for up 
to twelve passengers. 


OLDER RAISED FO’C’SLE TYPE 
This first group consists of the following: 


Built on 7,527 tons gross Workman Clark 
27 


Port Fremantle sa ,533.. 43 sp af re 
Port Huon se FORT BBP 5; an Swan Hunter 
Port Fairy » 1928 8,401 _ ,, ag a = 
Port Alma » 1928 8,434 ,, LZ sa “a 
Port Chalmers op ASSES BP. ‘ as a 
Port Wyndham __,,_ 1935 8,702 ,, _ John Brown 


Of these the first five ships are all very much alike as 
regards appearance, each having a sort of raised fo’c’sle, 
a stem that is vertical—or nearly so—two hatches forward, 
one between bridge and funnel, and two aft. Each also 
has a pair of kingposts at the front of the bridge and 
each end of the engine casing. The tops of their funnels 
are of crosstree level. The Port Dunedin is also the smallest, 
measuring 484 ft. in overall length x 60 ft. beam, com- 
pared with the others’ figures of 495/496 ft. x 63 ft. The 
last two vessels may be immediately distinguished by 
their taller engine casing, which is two decks high. 
They also have an extra hatch and pair of kingposts 
between the aft end of this structure and the mainmast, 
and, finally, another pair of kingposts at the bridge, 
forward of No. 3 hold. Although similar to one another 
as regards externals, these two differ slightly in size, the 
Port Chalmers being 507 ft. 0.a. x 65 ft., her consort 
511 ft. o.a. X 66 ft. beam. Apart from the Port Huon, 
which has Sulzer engines, all the rest in this group are 
powered by twin screw Doxford type machinery. Service 
speeds show a progressive rise; the first three maintain 
13 knots, the Port Fairy and Port Alma 14 knots, and the 
last two 15 and 16 knots, respectively. 


THE THREE-ISLAND TYPE 
These are the: 


Port Jackson Built 1937 9,827 tons gross Swan Hunter 


Port Phillip », 1942 9,936 ,, < xs ue 

Port Hobart gy AGAS ATTSE - 5, oa Harland & Wolff 
Port Wellington ,, 1946 10,609 ,, es J. Brown 

Port Pirie 55° 1947.10,561. ,, * Swan Hunter 
Port Napier »» 1947 11,879 ,, od o a 

Port Victor », 1943 10,409 ,, i J. Brown 

Port Vindex » 1943 10,489 ,, ‘ve Swan Hunter 


M. 


. “Port Fairy,” 10,692 tons d.w., typical of the company’s pre-war ships 


(Nos. 5 and 6) are in the after well. 


BY LAURENCE DUNN 


These have a service speed of 16 knots or over, the 
fastest being the Port Hobart and Port Napier, designed for 
operating at 164 and 17 knots, respectively. B. & W. 
type machinery is installed in the Port Hobart, but for 
the remainder Doxford engines are the rule. 

Although the vessels are of the same general type, 
there is much variation in the length of islands and wells, 
as in other lesser features. ‘The first two are alike in 
having a long fo’c’sle, reaching to the foremast and a 
bridge deck that is continued aft beyond the bridge 
deck to include No. 4 hatch. The last two hatches 
The Port Phillip 
differs from her consort in lacking topmasts on her fore 
and main, retaining instead a light W/T mast amidships. 
The Port Hobart, which is of a well-known war-time type, 
was originally the Empire Wessex, and as such is similar 
to the Wairangi and Empire Star. In this design there is a 
relatively short fo’c’sle with kingposts at the break, fore- 
mast in the centre of the fore-well, a long, low super- 
structure on the bridge deck and a group of three king- 
posts in the centre of the after-well. The mainmast is 
at the break of the poop. Once the company’s largest 
ship, she has an overall length of 540 ft. and a breadth 
of 70 ft. 

Of the next three listed, the Port Napier is slightly the 
largest. As seen in the illustration she has—besides a 
midship castle—a long fo’c’sle and long poop, with king- 
posts so placed that all but the end hatches are served 
by two pairs of derricks. This ship measures 559 ft. xX 
70 ft. Although the other two are 30 ft. shorter and are 
of 2ft. less beam, they are of very similar appearance 


M.V. ‘ Port Lyttelton,” 11,040 tons d.w. 


M.V. ‘‘ Port Auckland,” 11,950 tons d.w. The second of the 
company’s streamlined ships 


though in their case the poop is abbreviated, finishing 
by the last pair of kingposts. 

This profile is repeated in the next two—the Port Victor 
and Port Vindex, the only exception being the elimination 
of the mainmast and the substitution (in the same position) 
of an electric crane. ‘Their stems are less raked than that 
of the Port Wellington and although beam and waterline 
length are the same, their overall length is somewhat less— 
524 ft. compared with 529 ft. Originally designed as 
cargo liners, these two were completed as escort aircraft 
carriers, the Port Victor as the Nairana (also known as the 
Karel Doorman) and the other as the Vindex. Bought 
from the Admiralty after the war, they were reconstructed 
in 1949, at Belfast and Tyneside, respectively. 


MLV. “ Port Townsville,’ 10,790 tons d.w. 


LARGE STREAMLINED TYPE 


These two were the last three-island type vessels to be 
added to the fleet and subsequent units were designed on 
entirely fresh lines, the most notable features being the 
streamlined bridge, with sloping front and top, a new 
style of funnel and a more original approach to the shaping © 
and placing of the superstructure. Altogether six of the 
larger streamlined type have been built, and there is 
one more on order. ‘These are the: 


Port Brisbane Built 1949 11,942 tons gross Swan Hunter 


Port Auckland » 1949 11,945 _,, a Hawthorn Leslie 
Port Adelaide a AGES: 0,106 |; 2% fs nf 
Port Townsville ,, 1951 8,070 ,, ae Swan Hunter 
Port Nelson Jed ISS) 28 305. 5, oe Harland & Wolff 
Port Sydney "4955 9,992. P| Swan Hunter 
Port Melbourne On order — Harland & Wolff 


The first two of these impressive-looking vessels have an 
overall, length of 560 ft. (525 ft. b.p.) and a breadth of 
70 ft. Their d.w. capacity is approximately 12,000 tons, 
most of the space being insulated. Taking the Port 
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Fun and Games with .Radio Control 


By C. F. COMPTON 


Bae the original “‘ Fun and Games” was written, 

some three seasons steady work and play have been 
put into the improvement of the radio and intermediate 
gear, and the propulsion of Conrad. As the “ cover to 
cover’ readers will know, Conrad, our radio-controlled 
- Jaunch, has developed through the usual and some un- 

usual stages of trying out all kinds of ideas just for the fun 
of it. 

The initial development of the first stage, as detailed in’ 
the August and September, 1952, issues of MODEL SHIPS 
AND Power Boats, reached ‘‘ positional rudder control,”’ 


wit tive tin 


LIMIT SWITCHES 


ANODE RELAY 


TRANSMITTER 
c.W. PULSED 
AT ABOUT /50 CPS. 


Fig. 1. 
MARK] SPACE ‘che STARBOARDE_ PORT 
: "SPACE" "MARK" 
a a 


PLUG INTO 
H.T LEAD 
OF TRANSMITTER. 


Fig. 2. 


the method used being a clock-operated device sending 
continuous wave signals in pulse of two per second; half of 
the time a signal (mark) is sent causing the servomotor to 
move the rudder to port and the other half-second no 
signal (space) moves the rudder’ back in the starboard 
direction. ‘Thus, a stream of mark-space pulses caused 
the rudder to oscillate slightly about any given position. 

A change of rudder position is brought about by the 
operation of one of two buttons on the transmitter control 
unit; the red one when pressed closed the circuit, giving 
a steady signal (mark) thus moving rudder to port, and 
when released the pulses from the clock movement 
maintained the rudder in its new position. The operation 
of the green button giving a space reversed the above 
operation until it was relea:ed, when again the rudder 
oscillated about its new position. 
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the heading Pulse Generators. 


Readers will notice that the rudder can be placed in 
any desired position and retained there, this being known 
as ‘‘ fully positional.’’ Another method where a helm or 
wheel is used on the transmitter enables one to move the 
rudder of the boat (or road wheels of a vehicle) in the 
same (appropriate) direction and to the same degree as 
the helm movement. This is called ‘‘ fully proportional.’’ 
As far as the control of a boat is concerned each method 
is equally good but in some cases, particularly with a 
yacht, being able to see where the rudder is can be a 
great asset in some instances. 

After about one season of the “‘ clock-controlled pulse ”’ 
method, during which time another project was being 
developed (a double-deck bus especially for the cold and 
wet days), a few tests were made on the battery consump- 
tion of the intermediate gear (main relays, servo motor, 
etc.) and it was decided that some useful economy of these 
supplies could be made. In fact servomotor consumption 
had already demanded 7.5 volts from three miniature 
Nife cells instead of the original pair of 4.5 V dry 
batteries. 


Battery tests showed On steady signal. _—‘ Pulsed 
Main relay, on g volts 38 ma. 10 to 17 ma. 
Servo motor on 9g volts 25 ma. 65 to 75 ma. 


So while the main relays were quite happy clacking 
away, the servo definitely was not as, especially when on 
the pond, sessions of 20 to 30 min. were expected 
three or four times during each visit ! 


DEAD BEAT STEERING 


During the construction of the aformentioned double 
decker bus (it is still unfinished at time of writing), the 
simple success of Conrad appealed but obviously the oscilla- 
tion could not be tolerated. 

The first attempt to overcome this was to replace the 
single main relay with its change-over contacts to a pair 
of smaller relays each simply closing the appropriate 
circuit when operated.. Then each relay was “ slugged ”’ 
—that is loaded with a large capacity condenser to delay 
closing—hoping to delay each relay closing until its 
operating pulse had ceased; thus the pulsed signal would 
have no effect on the relays. 

On paper the idea looked good, but the size relays used 
(1,000 ohm Post Office type) required such large capacity 
it would have needed a barge in tow to carry them. In 
practice the condensers seemed to have no effect on closing 
but delayed the opening, which although it could have 
been used would not have cut the current consumption 
as desired. 

About this time two more relays became available, 
being smaller but not quite equal in resistance, one being 
500 ohms and the other 600; this however does not appear 
to affect the operation of any of the methods used, and 
they are still retained in Conrad. 

In view of the lack of success in delaying the relay it 
was next decided to try speeding up the pulse and this 
immediately showed promise. These are described under 
By using a system where 
the relay is inoperative except when actually operating 
the servomotor, a great saving of relay and servo battery 
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is effected. Furthermore the wiring is greatly simplified, 
as will be seen when comparing Fig. 1 with the wiring 
diagram in the September, 1952, issue of this magazine. 

The idea upon which the method is based is that the 
anode relay will “‘ buzz’ at the frequency of the trans- 
mitter pulse. The heavy main relay armatures will not 
be able to follow as long as the transmitter pulse is kept 
high enough, so the main relays remain “ off.’? ‘The 
rapidly buzzing anode relay acts as a high resistance in 
the circuit and only a very small current actually flows. 
Tests at this point showed that at about 150 cycles per 
sec. the contact resistance was from 3,000 to 5,000 
ohms. The actual figures varied constantly during tests 
as pulse frequency was not constant and the silver contacts 
naturally bounced a little. With the usual 9 V across 
the contacts the current flowing “ to waste’”’ through 
the main relays was about 0.25 ma.—hardly worth worry- 
ing about. 

An even more useful guide is the life of each pair of 
4.5 bell batteries (Ever Ready 126) which have lasted 
nearly two whole seasons plus one winter testing periods. 
They are periodically changed from relay to servo circuit 
to balance out the load, and only the Poole Radio Day, 
1952, decided me to give Conrad four new ones as a mild 
bribe—but Conrad is quite incorruptible ! ; 


PULSE GENERATORS 


Our first attempt to increase the pulse frequency is 
shown in Fig. 2. It consisted of a rather noisy 4-6 V 
motor on to the shaft of which had been pressed a cam 
(plain disc of brass drilled off-centre) which, when re- 
volved, would make and break the contacts a and b. 
These contacts, being in the transmitting H.T. lead, 
pulsed the carrier wave. 

The exact ratio of the marks and spaces thus sent out 
did not appear at all critical, but the ratio did affect the 
resistance produced across the anode relay contacts, and 
an adjustment had to be fitted to the pulse generator 
contacts to obtain the ratio producing the best anode relay 
results. During the period this unit was in use it was found 
that the adjustment had to be used occasionally, mainly 
due to the vibration of the motor and cam altering the 
settings. 

The unit described was installed in an ancient cigar box. 
This, I fear, was a bad move as the whole box acted as a 
sounding board; but it proved useful on one occasion 
when I used it as a beacon, finding my way back to the 
transmitter in the dusk. 

With this unit the buttons of the clock-controlled unit 
were replaced with a self-centring toggle switch, which 
the operator held as a joy-stick and moved from side to 
side to control the direction of the boat. Use of a joy-stick 
will shock the nautical mind, but all who have “ had a 
go,” find the control quite instinctive and need no direc- 
tions regarding which way to move it. 
practice minute applications of rudder can be made, 
showing a big improvement over the separate button 
method. Also in the box was an on/off switch and a 
variable resistance (25 ohm) to control motor speed and, 
therefore, pulse frequency, together with the 4.5 V 
battery. ‘ 

©The noise previously referred to was rather an objection. 
But, when for no apparent reason the motor suddenly 
stopped, it caused the boat to circle in mid-pond while 
we frantically banged the box. Eventually we got it 
open and so “‘ nudged” the motor on, but we decided 
to cease using this particular unit and put more artistry 
into our work on a more efficient one. 

The second unit devised as illustrated in Fig. 3 was 
based on one shown us by Mr. J. G. Hogg, a local fellow 
member of the International Radio-Controlled Models 
Society. Overall size was reduced, using an Electrotor for 


With* a. little 
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power, with a small pulley on its shaft driving via a belt 
(a thin rubber band in slight tension) a larger pulley 
(ratio about 4 :.1) with a cam on its shaft as in the first 
method. The Electrotor was then able to run at its most 
efficient speed and the cam section and contacts were 
neater and more rigid. ‘The screwdriver adjustment for — 
mark/space ratio as in Fig. 2 was replaced with an 
8-B.A. threaded rod, spring-loaded to retain settings, 
with suitable pointer (A) outside the box for adjustment. 
This gave mark/space ratio easily obtained variable 
0/100 to 100/0 with a pointer movement of 180 deg. 

Despite the care to get light operation the current con- 
sumption of the Electrotor was too heavy and the mark/ 
space ratio idea not as good as anticipated. When the 
mark ratio was increased the contacts bore so heavily 
for such a portion of each revolution on the cam that 
motor speed dropped and, nearing the 100 per cent. 
mark, the pulse was too slow to give positive operation 
of main relays. 

The third method Fig. 4 really did make a cut in battery 
consumption. It consisted of an ex U.S. Services relay 
with the contacts interconnected to produce a buzzer. 
An even better buzzer can be made from the vibrator 


25 OHM. 
14 VARIABLE 


MARK/SPACE 73 
RATIO CONTROL 


Fig. 4. 


portion of a Vibrator power pack, but the one shown in 
Fig. 4 has done well, is smaller—and I had one anyway. 
With the relay used, only one pair of contacts was provided 
so another pair of contacts to interrupt the transmitter 
carrier wave for pulse signals had to be added. Fortunately 
the relay broke its contacts when energised and by putting 
the contacts and coil in series the buzzer was ready. A 
little bit of fiddling with these contacts gave some control 
over pulse frequency, which was set by ear, to a healthy 
note about 150 cycles per second, the 250 ohm variable 
left in the circuit giving plenty of frequency control. 
(To be continued ) 
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@ Letters of general interest on maritime 
matters are welcomed. A nom-de-plume may 
be used if desired, but the name and address 
of the sender must accompany the Jetter. The 
Editor does not accept responsibility for the 


MODEL MOTOR YACHT 
The photograph of a freelance-design motor yacht 


reproduced herewith may interest some readers. The 
model is built to } in. scale, a size which makes for con- 
venience when travelling to the waterworks ! The leading 
dimensions are as follows : 


L.O,A.: 968: ft.- (@%-in;). 

BBP. 1h. ft. 2 {age in:). 

Extreme beam : 30 ft. (32 in.) 

Block coefficient : .63. 

Max. speed : 18 knots. 1.35 knots.* 


*(Test tank formula) 


The hull is constructed of obeche and balsa, and is 
sheeted with 3/32 in. planks. Ladders, skylights, doors, 
etc., are of mahogany. All fittings excepting rails and 
stanchions and anchor cable (Bassett-Lowke) are home- 
made. An unusual feature is the naval-type arrangement 
of working the boats with a derrick. This was done to 
avoid using deck space and cluttering up the profile with 
davits. Besides, I think a yacht should have a warship’s 
trim looks, especially one in the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

I made the lifebelts from chain links, first separating 
the individual links, then bending them round in shape. 
They were ‘painted white and then quartered with red 
Cellotape. (I had always found them a problem on ¢ in. 
scale models.) 

In spite of the size the Frog ‘‘ Revmaster”’ motor 
coupled to 7} volts gives the model a more than adequate 
performance ; in fact 44 volts is quite sufficient and she is, 
apart from rather erratic steering in “ heavy ”’ weather, a 
satisfactory seaboat. 

Motor yachts are a favourite subject of mine for model 
design. ‘They combine the grace of a liner with the 
compact size of a tug—and give me a chance to indulge in 
white enamel, polished brass and mahogany for a change ! 
: Belfast. FRANK L, SMITH. 
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views expressed by correspondents 


A WORKING MODEL OF,‘‘ PORT ADELAIDE ”” 


I am enclosing a photograph of my working model of 
the Port Adelaide which may be of interest to readers of 
SHIPS AND SHip MODELS. 

The model is built to 1/12 in. scale and is powered by an 
electric motor, tne overall length being 40% in. with 6 in. 
beam. The hull is planked throughout, except for bow and 
stern blocks of obeche, 17 bulkheads each of 4 in. thick 
plywood are astride a 4 in. thick keel, the hull covering is: 
4 in. thick pine in 1 in. wide strips, cemented with Durofix 
and tacked into place at each bulkhead, the joints being 
filled in with a good filler, then the whole hull thoroughly 
rubbed down. 

Next two coats of undercoating were applied and rubbed 
down, then the final coats were applied in Valspar 
lacquer, bottom being in red oxide, boot-topping in 
dove-grey, topside and upperworks in white, with funnel 
in red with two narrow black bands running around and 
black top. 

Decks forward of the bridge are steel on the prototype, 
thus painted in very dark grey on model, all other decking 
planked and painted as such. 

Forward welldeck (between bridge and mast) is 
removable to give access to 6/8-volt dry battery and 
in order to get at the motor the deck at the rear between 
Samson posts is also movable, the switch for motor being 
situated just forward of the funnel. Details include 14 
winches, 16 derricks (all rigged), four lifeboats, an electric 
windlass, radar scanner, navigation lights, numerous 
fairleads and bollards, etc. The estimated speed of the 
model is 3 knots. 

I was fortunate enough to get permission to go aboard 
the prototype when she came into Liverpool, and was so 
able to take photographs and notes of various items. 

My plans were scaled from a general arrangement 
drawihg shown in the “‘ Motor Ship,” and so are as 
authentic as possible. The whole job from start to finish 
took up my evenings for ten months. 

I have now completed my plans to the same scale 
(1/12 in.) for the New Zealand Shipping Company’s. 
vessel Ruahine, making this model 48 in. long with a 64 in. 
beam, and I hope to make this one even better. 


Sirs) COownts. 


Liverpool, 4. 


JUNE, 1955 


MINIATURE MCCEL OF R.M.S. ‘‘ QUEEN MARY ”’ 


I enclose a photograph of a recently completed roo ft. 
to I in. scale model of the R.M.S. Queen Mary, in the hope 
that it may be of some interest. 

The hull, superstructure, boats and masts were shaped 
from yellow pine, while the funnels, davits, bulwarks and 
main ventilators were cut from paper. The smaller cowl 
and mushroom-type ventilators were made from fine 
gauge wire with the heads formed by a spot of glue, 
several applications of which were required to achieve the 
desired result. The smaller deckhouses were cut from 
** soft’? wood, the sides being finished with a strip of 
glued paper on which windows, doors and sidelights were 
previously marked. This method can be recommended 
as a more satisfactory and simpler alternative to the use 
of hard wood for this part of the structure. 

A first attempt was made to fit fore and main mast 
shrouds only, as these were considered to be the more 
prominent items of rigging. And for this purpose human 
hair was used experimentally, it being the correct gauge. 
This attempt was latterly abandoned, and a second made 
with the use of very fine gauge wire, which proved more 
successful. It was then decided to extend the scope of the 
rigging to include most of the pincipal items, which en- 
tailed the fitting of 20 guys at each of the three “funnels 
and approximately the same number of pieces at each 
mast. Generally, the results of the introduction of rigging 
have been satisfactory and have established, at least in the 
author’s mind, that it can be introduced without detriment 
on this scale. 

In conclusion, let me record that much as I enjoy the 
articles included in your publication, I would like to see 
more contributions in this range of ship modelling. 
Wallasey, Cheshire. James WILSON. 


TURKISH SHIPPING 


Since the war the Turkish merchant marine has under- 
gone a startling transformation and expansion, and the 
Crescent and Star is now a commonplace sight in many 
North European ports. Many ships are operated by the 
State, though there are quite a few independent ship- 
owners, especially in Istanbul. According to a recent 
issue of that valuable journal Lloyd’s Daily Index, the 
growing Turkish merchant fleet is Emenee in the following 
trades. 

Fifteen ships ply in the Black Sea coal trade from 
Zonguldak to Istanbul, a rather hazardous trade at times. 
Eight vessels trade to Mediterranean and North African 
ports and 12 run to the Levant and the Red Sea. In 
addition, no less than 20 ships trade to North European 
ports, so the old yarn that the Turk is no seafarer no 
longer holds good. The oldest Turkish ship in active 
service today is the collier Uman, dating back to 1895, and 
engaged in the Zonguldak trade. One of the most modern 
units is the 1953 ship Eskisehir, named after a Kemalist 
victory in the Greek war of 1922. Also, there are several 
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nondescript tankers carrying oil from Persia to various 
Turkish ports. 

At present, Turkey’s most modern tanker is the turbo- 
electric vessel Kocaeli of 10,448 tons gross, built in 1943 
and, at present, the country’s largest ship; however, there 
is a Turkish turbine tanker of 21,000 tons deadweight 
now under construction in a Japanese shipyard. Their 
oldest tanker in service today is Raman, a steamer of 7,087 
tons, built in 1917 when most oil tankers had their engines 
amidships. Another Turkish tanker is the old British 
Laristan of 1927 vintage. The older units of the fleet, 
some dating away back to 1875, are now being scrapped 
and replaced with more modern tonnage. 

Turkish owners used to come to this country for their 
new ships, but nowadays they give their patronage to 
German and Japanese shipyards. At the moment a large 
oil tanker, three large steamers and two motor vessels are 
on the stocks in Japan for Turkish account. Like the 
Greeks, the Turks favour steam propulsion more than 
diesel power. Quite a few new ships have been added to 
the fleet in the last few years and no longer is it a collection 
of worn-out old crocks. 


Falkirk, Scotland. 


Joun ANDERSON. 


MORE TURRET SHIPS 


Further to your interesting 
article on Turret Ships, I feel 
you may be interested in the 
enclosed photographs which 
show two of these vessels from 
other angles. 

They are:— 

(1) The Spanish s.s. Fernando, 
4,016 tons gross, 6,600 d.w., 
which was built and engined 
by Doxford in 1906, with 
dimensions 350 ft. x 50 ft. 
Originally the Duffield of Hunt- 
ing & Son, she was bought by 
her Spanish owners, Naviera 
Pereda, S.A., Bilbao, in 1925 
and sold for scrap in 1932. 

(2) The s.s. Clan Buchanan, 
5,212 tons gross, 8,150 d.w. 
which was one of three sisters built in 1907, the others 
being Clan Graham and Clan Sinclair. In their case the 
main dimensions were 400 ft. x 52 ft. The Clan Buchanan 
remained in the Clan fleet until 1933, when she was sold 
for breaking up. 
London, S.W.5. 


LAURENCE DUNN. 


FISHING BOATS OF THE WORLD 

Published by ‘‘ The Fishing News,” Arthur 7. Heighway 
Publications Ltd., Ludgate House, 107 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, in co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations (FAO), Rome, 150 pages, crown 
4to, cloth bound. Price £4 10s. or $12.50 net. 

The book, which deals with the design, construction, 
engines and equipment of scores of fishing boats from 
dozens of different countries and contains some 600 
illustrations, is based on 70 papers presented at the FAO 
International Fishing Boat Congress held in Paris and 
Miami in 1935. ‘The papers have been edited, and 
additional papers and the discussions which took place at 
the congress have been added. In the opening chapter 
on boat types, short distance, surface, bottom and com- 
bination fishing are each dealt with extensively, followed 
by a section on research vessels. In the course of this 
chapter, the qualities and defects of boats operating in 
nearly twenty countries are critically examined. ‘The 
papers are followed by a lively and controversial discussion 
on the subjects concerned. 

Other chapters of the book deal with naval architecture, 
safety at sea, engines, deck gear and factory ships. Under 
the heading of naval architecture, problems of tank- 
testing techniques, stability criteria, loading and change of 
trim, behaviour of trawlers at sea, and so on, are discussed. 

In the engineering section there are papers dealing with 
a very wide variety of engines, ranging from semi-diesels 
to diesel-electric propulsion and gas turbines. Interesting 
views are expressed on the efficiency and desirability of 
fixed blade as compared with controllable pitch-blade 
propellers. In the deck gear section the latest develop- 
ments in the use of electric and hydraulic power for 
operation of winches and other deck equipment are dealt 
with and examined. 

There is a wealth of material on the latest development 
in the fishing industry—factory ships. Papers in this 
section deal with the early pioneer efforts in processing 
fish at sea and with the latest vessels in this class, such as 
the Fairtry. 

Dr. Finn, Director of the Fisheries Division, FAO, 
states in the preface to the book that the object in organis- 
ing the FAO International Fishing Boat Congress was to 
enable naval architects, engineers and fishermen through- 
out the world to meet and exchange ideas for a much- 
needed improvement in fishing vessels. It was, therefore, 
a logical step forward to edit the papers and discussions, 
and publish them in book form, thus providing naval 
architects, designers and engineers with a comprehensive 
reference work in which they can see what is being done 
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in fishing-boat design and construction in most parts of 
the world. The volume deals with that part of fishing- 
boat design which is missing from all text books on naval 
architecture, and provides a valuable and comprehensive 
work of reference of a kind which has long been wanted 
by au those engaged on designing and building fishing 
craft. 

For the builder of ship models the book is a mine of 
information, with its wealth of plans of fishing vessels of 
all types—plans which include hull lines as well as con- 
structional.and deck details. 


‘ 

SHIPS OF THE UNION CASTLE LINE 

Published by Adlard Coles Ltd., London. Price 125. 6d. net. 

In addition to being Britain’s second largest passenger 
line, the Union Castle Co. has long been noted as the 
owner of many of our smartest passenger ships. With 
their distinctive lavender-grey hull colour, their elegant 
modern design, and their well-kept condition, the ships 
have worthily upheld the prestige of British shipping. 
The history of the firm goes back to the early 1850’s 
when the Union Line was formed with the object of 
bringing coals to Southampton. With a capital of 
£60,000, five ships were ordered, but the outbreak of the 
Crimean War upset all the plans, and after various ven- 
tures a five-year contract was secured in 1857 for providing 
a mail service to South Africa. The discovery of diamonds 
in South Africa enlarged the scope of the line, but also 
produced a rival in the form of Donald Currie’s Colonial 
Mail Line, which ultimately became the Castle Mail 
Packets Co. Ltd. After a period of intense rivalry, 
which, incidentally, produced the Union line’s lovely 
R.M.S. Scot, in 1891, the two companies were amal- 


_ gamated in December, 1899, and thus became the Union 


Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ltd. The company rendered 
valuable assistance to the country during the two wars 
and, indeed, during the Boer War also, and has pro- 
gressed steadily to reach its present proud position. 

The book is well written, beautifully illustrated in half 
tone photographic reproductions, line drawings and 
silhouettes by the author, whose work is well-known to 
our readers, and includes a double page cut-away drawing 
showing the interior arrangements of the Bloemfontein 
Castle, one of the latest of the intermediate ships. It is 
a worthy addition to the valuable ‘“‘ Ship Series ”’ of books 
produced by the publishers. 


HOW TO MAKE MARQUETRY PICTURES 

By 7. C. Anderson (formerly Assistant Editor to “ The 
Woodworker ’’). Published by Percival Marshall & Co. Lid., 
London. Price 4s. 6d. net. ae 

The majority of ship-model builders are expert wood- 
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workers, and many have no doubt from time to time been 
fascinated by the pictures in marquetry which are daily 
increasing in popularity. Some might even have toyed 
with the idea of having ‘‘ a go’ at making one for them- 
selves and for these the book under review would be 
indispensable. It is a cheap and masterly little treatise 
on the subject; the text is lucid, yet concise. It describes 
the extremely modest equipment required, the materials 
needed, how to prepare them and how to arrange them 
to form attractive pictures. Subsequent processes of 
cleaning-up, polishing and framing are dealt with in 
detail, and the book ends with chapters on choice of 
veneers and a list of them; hints on framing, and a 
** Buyers’ Guide.” It includes numerous illustrations in 
line and half-tone, specially prepared to back up the hints, 
_instructions and descriptions given in the text. The 
author is obviously an expert in his subject and possesses 
an unusual knack of imparting his knowledge attractively 
to his readers. 


MODELLING THE REVENGE 

By GC. N. Millward. Published by Percival Marshall & 
Co. Lid., London. Price 5s. net. 

This book, which is based on the author’s plans of the 
Revenge (C.M.12 in our Maritime Plans list), was written 
before the war; at which time it was expected to be the 
forerunner of a series of books on building models of 
historical ships based on the series of drawings the author 
had already made. Unfortunately, he was lost in a bomb- 
ing raid over Germany, so this is his only book. But it is 
a good one. The introduction is a brief but thrilling 
account of Grenville’s famous fight in the Revenge with the 
Spaniards—probably the most gallant action in the annals 
of the British Navy. The author then proceeds to 


describe in detail the construction of the model. In Part I 
the bread-and-butter method is recommended for the hull, 
and its construction and that of the various fittings is 
fully described. Part II deals with the masts, spars, 
rigging and sails, and includes tables of spar dimensions 
and rigging sizes. The frontispiece is a lively wash 
drawing of the Revenge under all plain sail.’ In addition, 
there are more than eighty line drawings which illustrate 
very clearly the various hull and rigging details and the 
methods used by the author in building his own models. 
Admittedly, the design of the model is based on conjec- 
ture, but from the records we have of Elizabethan ships 
and the few dimensions of the Revenge which have been 
handed down to us, it may be assumed to be reasonably 
accurate. If the model-maker follows carefully the 
information and instructions in the book he will produce 
a model which would be an attractive and colourful 
feature in any room. ; 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


A HANDBOOK OF SAILING BARGES 


By F. S. Cooper and Fohn Chancellor. Published by Adlard 
Coles Ltd., Southampton. Price 125. 6d. net. | 

This is an important addition to the Ship Series of 
books published by this firm. It is the result of a happy 
collaboration between two experts on sailing barges; 
one an author and the other an artist who has lived all 
the year round in a barge. As a result we have a book 
full of reliable information and copiously illustrated with 
clear informative drawings—an ideal book for the model- 
maker and the student who has an interest in these craft. 
Part I is historical and deals with the evolution of the 
hull and rig. Part II deals with hull construction and 
fittings, and Part III with the masts, sails and rigging, 
and also with the handling and maintenance of the ship. 
Information as to the traditional colouring of the various . 
parts of the ship, the scroll work at bow and stern and the 
size of the rigging for various rigs is included, as is also a 
series of drawings of the ‘‘ bobs ” flown by the ships of the 
various owners. ‘The book concludes with a list of the 
present-day barge owners and of the barges—sailing, 
auxiliary and motor—which are still in active operation 
commercially. In view of the gradual disappearance of 
the type, due not to its inefficiency but rather to the 
disinclination of the modern youth to take up a career 
which involves so much hard work and exposure, this 
book comes at a very opportune moment as it is still 
possible to obtain first-hand information on every aspect 
of sailing barges. Full advantage of the opportunity has 
been taken, and the result is a book which will be sought 
after by everyone interested in the subject. 


BULLETIN No. 17 


International Radio Controlled Models Society 

This, the latest bulletin of this society, is full of useful 
material, especially for the ship modelmaker. Mr. J. C. 
Hogg contributes a valuable article on his ‘‘M”’ class 
yacht Sunray II, which is becoming quite well known for 
her demonstrations of sailing under radio control. 
The illustrations include wiring diagrams and _ also 
sketches of the radio gear. A working-model submarine 
has many attractions and R. H. W. Beebee contributes 
an interesting article, describing how he solved the 
various problems encountered in building and _ con- 
trolling one. P. A. Cummins, who has built up a reputa- 
tion for successful demonstrations with his cruiser Conrad, 
has supplied a helpful article on ‘“‘ Why not Greater 
Reliability ?’’ The remaining items are on the usual 
lines and altogether the bulletin is well up to the high 
standard of its predecessors. 


A CHAT ON OLD SHIP MODELS 


By Captain Harry Parker, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S., from 
the Parker Gallery, 2, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 

Practically all shiplovers, especially those living in 
London, know the Parker Gallery for its displays of old 
ship models and its lovely paintings and reproductions 
of pictures of sailing and historical ships. We have just 
received from them this attractive little booklet. ‘The 
text comments on the fascination of ship models, with 
particular reference to prisoner-of-war models, the 
craftsmen who made them, and the tools and materials 
they used. The illustrations are full of interest, showing 
many types of prisoner-of-war models, some of them 
being superb examples of the art. The gallery informs 
us they would be pleased to send a copy to any of our 
readers on application. 
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(Continued from page 205) 
Brisbane as an example, the figures are 561,468 cu. ft. 
insulated and 237,205 cu. ft. non-insulated. The most 
noticeable features of the Port Brisbane and Port Auckland 
are the exceedingly long fo’c’sle and plated-in bridge deck, 
which .extends almost to the stern. 

The Port Adelaide, Port Townsville and Port Nelson marked 
the introduction of the single screw into the Port Line’s 
larger units. Measuring 489/490 ft. in length 0.a., they 
have a beam of 65 ft. In the first two Doxford engines 
have once again been chosen,~ but the Belfast-built 
Port Nelson is powered by a Harland-B. & W. type unit. 
Amidships these three single-screw ships, which are 
products of different yards, show interesting variations. 

In the Port Townsville (see illustration) and the Port 
Nelson the superstructure is extended’ forward to the 
mast. In the latter ship, however, the boats are raised 
to a higher level. In the Port Adelaide, the bridge deck is 
not brought forward, and while she has an extended 
upper bridge deck, only the forward boat is rafsed on 
gravity davits, the other resting on the deck. The sloping 
top of the bridgehouse also finishes short of the funnel. 
This, already slightly larger, appears even more so through 
_ having a horizontal base. 

The new Port Sydney measures 495 ft. b.p. X 70 ft. 
beam and, like the rather larger Port Brisbane and Port 
Auckland, is powered by twin-screw Doxford type machin- 
ery, which gives a loaded service speed of 17 knots. 
Unlike the others in this group, she has a tripod mast 
stepped just forward of the funnel. The layout of the 
superstructure is also rather different from the rest and 
there is less streamlining. Both the bridge and boat 
decks are continued forward to the stump mast, which 
supports one of the heaviest derricks in the fleet, of 70 
tons capacity. 


SMALLER SINGLE-SCREW SHIPS 

In 1937 as their contribution towards the newly-formed 
M.A.N.Z. Line the company built several single-screw 
vessels of smaller size, ones which had a much smaller 
proportion of their cargo space insulated. Two pre-war 
units survive, the others being of newer and more elabor- 
ate design. ‘This group is made up of the: 


Port Halifax Built 1937 5,928 tons gross Swan Hunter 
Port St. John sp 0938. S915 - 5, = J. L. Thompson 


Port Quebec », 1940 6,294 ,, nals me 

Port Macquarrie ,, 1944 7,319 ,, » Swan Hunter 
Port Lincoln oo? FPS F250 |; fe os ae 

Port Lyttelton on, aOR 7413. aa Hawth orn Leslie 
Port Montreal » 1954 6,843 ,, fe Harland & Wolff 
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M.V. “ Port Moutreal”? 8,251 tons d.w. The latest of the smaller-type ships 


In the first two, which measure 456/485 ft. o.a. x 59 ft. 
beam, the hull is of a simple, familiar layout, with a short 
raised fo’c’sle and three hatches forward and two aft of a 
composite superstructure. The foremast is stepped 
between the first two hatches, with a pair of kingposts 
between Nos. 2 and 3. The main-mast is in the usual 
position between the last two hatches. The development 
of this 13-knot design of 1937 to that of the new 16-knot 
Port Montreal is most interesting. All but the new ship 
have Doxford engines—in her case Harland-B. & W. type 
machinery is installed. In the Port Quebec (468 ft. o.a. x 
60 ft.) the speed was stepped up to 144 knots, while to 
increase accommodation a short poop was added. Amid- 
ships the bridge was streamlined, and given an extra deck. 
The 15-knot Port Macquarrie was built on generally similar 
lines though given a slightly taller funnel and, instead of 
topmasts, a light mast amidships. 

In the first post-war unit, the Port Lincoln, the poop 
deck was eliminated, extra accommodation space being 
gained by extending the superstructure aft to the main- 
mast, and trunking and raising No. 4 hatch. To speed 
up the working of this, an extra pair of kingposts was 
added just abaft the funnel. Next followed the more 
rakish-looking Port Lyttelton, again a 15-knot ship measuring 
488 ft. in overall length, with a beam of 63 ft. 8 in. Her 
design incorporates both poop and lengthened super- 
structure, and a shorter, wider and more heavily-raked 
funnel; also an extra pair of kingposts against the bridge 
front. The new Port Montreal is a handsome vessel measur- 
ing 468 ft. in overall length by 64 ft. beam. The same 
elements are present, though disguised in a more stream- 
lined shape. Among the external changes the more 
important are the lengthening of the fo’c’sle, reshaping 
of the bridge and a new mast/kingpost arrangement, with 
the placing of a light signalling mast on the bridge. 


CHARTERED TONNAGE 
Finally, there are three motorships which the Port 


Line has on time charter: 

Port Curtis Built 1952 5,635 tons gross ExThistledow ne 
Port Hardy », 1943 8,311 ,, »» Ex Herefordshire 
Port Stephens » 1944 6,597 ,, » Ex Silveroak 


The first ship is an open shelter decker of raised fo’c’sle 
type and 13 knots speed. The Port Hardy is of three-island 
design, with W/T mast amidships and a stump mast in 
each well, while the Port Stephens has a short fo’c’sle and 
poop, but “‘ open ” superstructure. These two have speeds 
of 154 and 14% knots, respectively. 


news trom the elubs.... 


THE THAMES SHIPLOVERS’ SOCIETY 

The principal fixture for June is the rally of Sailing Ship Models 
which will be held at the Round Pond, Kensington, on Sunday, 
June 12th. The rally commences at 10.00 a.m. and judging will take 
place at 2.00 p.m. Mr. Frank G. G. Carr, C.B.E., Director of the 
National Maritime Museum, will present the prizes at 3.00 p.m. 
Notable features will be the race between 4 in. scale model spritsail 
barges and the competition for square rigged models. Entry forms 
and full particulars may be obtained from the rally secretary, Mr. A. 
K. Williams, ‘‘ Fair Winds,’ 94, Park Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
On the morning of Saturday, June 11th, there will be visit to the 
Port Liner m.v. Port Napier. We understand the bookings for this 
are already complete. Ship visits for July and August are for 
members only and early application is essential. The April meetings 
were well attended and greatly enjoyed. The meeting on April 15th 
was held at the East Holborn public library, when Mr. Tilbury gave 
a display of beautiful coloured films of Ships in the London River. At 
the Baltic Exchange on April 29th, Mr. J.T. Reed, London represent- 
ative of the Port of Bristol, showed a colour film with comment- 
ary of the activities of the port, which was most interesting. 

Hes Secretary: Er1tc C. RANDALL, 24, Winter Avenue, East Ham, 


MODEL POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 
The following are the Regattas for June:— 


Date Class Venue Start 
5th Sp.SR_ St. Albans at Verulamium, St. Albans 12.30 
12th Sp.SR  S. London at Brockwell Park, 
London, S.W. 11.00 
19th Sp.SR Coventry at Nauls Mill. Park, 
Coventry 11.30 
26th Sp.SR_ Victoria at Victoria Park, Hackney, ‘eon 
9 ; 


At each of these regattas there will be both speed and straight 
running events. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO-CONTROLLED MODELS’ 
SOCIETY 

The annual international competition for radio-controlled models 
will be held this year in the North of England, the contest for boats and 
yachts on Saturday, July 30th, and aircraft on Sunday, July 31st. 
The boats contest will take place at Saltwell Park, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne, and that for aircraft at Croft Aerodrome, nr. Darlington. The 
latter will be held in conjunction with the S.M.A.E. Northern Gala. 
Entry forms and all particulars available from the Hon. Publicity 
Secretary: D. ALDRIDGE, 1, Fowberry Crescent, Fenham, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 4. 


‘SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS” 


SALES AND WANTS 


Private: 3d. per word. Trade: 6d. per word 

Use of Box No. 1s. extra. Minimum 12 words 

The Advertisement Manager reserves ihe right to refuse or suspend 
advertisements, without giving any reason. No definite date of insertion 
can be guaranteed, and although every care is taken to avoid mistakes, 
we cannot be held liable in any way for printing errors or omissions. 
Receipt by the publishers of advertisers’ “‘ copy” for publication 
implies acceptance of these conditions by the advertiser. 

Whilst every care is taken to exclude advertisements from doubtful 
sources, no responsibility can be accepted by the publishers for the 
bona fides of advertisers. 


SAILS for Model Yachts. All classes. Terylene, Egyptian Cotton. 
Quotations from—Ropserts, 14, Saxon Road, Hove, Sussex. 


WARSHIP DRAWINGS now available from Norman A. Ough, 
98, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Scale 1” = 16’ (detail 1” = 
8’). Destroyers, ‘“‘ V’”’ class H.M.S. “‘ Vega,” (1916-45), 12s. 6d. ““D” 
class H.M.S. “‘ Daring ” (1934), £1. ‘‘ Tribal ”’ class H.M.S. ‘‘ Matabele,”’ 
(1936), £1. Cruiser, H.M.S. ‘‘ Dido” (1939 to date), £1.  “* Lines” 
of ‘** Dido ”’ 10s. ‘* Carlisle ’ class cruiser, H.M.S. ‘‘ Curacoa,”’ (1916-42), 
£1. ‘‘ Battle ” class destroyer H.M.S. ‘‘ Cadiz,” £1. Cruiser “ Sheffield ” 
(as in 1954), £1. Lines and detail (2 drawings) together, 10s. Ocean 
minesweeper, ‘‘ Algerine ” class H.M.S. “‘ Marvel”? (scale §” = 1’), 10s. 
Lines, etc., 10s. Submarine L 52 (scale 4” = 1’), 10s. 


SHIPS IN BOTTLES, sail or steam.—D. BARKER, 46, Grove Lane, 
Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


MODEL YACHT, planked hull, 6 ft. by 8 ft. Scale built, complete 
set of sails, rudder control—E. M. Sioan, 123, Beckwith Street, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


HYDROPLANE HULL, built 1953, suit 500 c.c. engine, £30; also 
a c.c. engine hull trailer, needs repair, offers.—TiLBury, 10, Warlters 
lose, N.7. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7 and 8 of Volume 1, 1948 
and No. 2 of Volume 2, 1949, MopEL SHIPS AND POWER Boats in good 
condition. Please apply:—G. L. BuswE 1, 23, Kenley Road, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. 
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Y.M. 6-m. O.A. & SOUTH LONDON M.Y.C. * 
The following are the events for June:— 


Date lass Event Start 
Sun. Sth A Jubilee Cup (Open) 10.30 
Sat. 11th 36-in. Open Sweepstake 2.30 
Sun. 12th A Handicap Race . 2.00 
Sun. 19th A M. & S. District Championship 10.30 
Sun. 26th M Team Race v. Southgate M.Y.C. 10.30 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, MERSEYSIDE BRANCH 
The final meeting of the winter programme of this society was 
held on Friday, April 29th, when Mr. A. G. Collingwood lectured 
on “ The Scottish Navy ’—the story of the Clan Line. The history 
of the line was given from its early beginnings and. included the 
story of its turret ships, its more recent motor ships, and 
some of the happenings during the war. There was a good attendance 
and the talk was greatly enjoyed. Hon. Secretary: S. G. DOCKER, 
172, Morningside Road, West Derby. (Tel: Stanley 4227). Mr. 

Docker will be happy to supply information about the society. 


HOVE AND BRIGHTON MODEL YACHT CLUB 
The fixtures for June are as follows:— 


Date Class Event 
Sun. Sth 10-R Second Club Championship. 
5 .eth M Open Race: Baroness de Chassiron Trophy 
3 <AVEtR 36-in. Third Club Championship. 
Metropolitan and Southern District 
Championship at Surbiton. 
» 26th M Danson M.Y.C. at Hove. 


WEMBLEY SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
At the Bonhomie Tennis Club, 28, Harrowdene Road, North 
Wembley, on June 13th, Mr. J. B. Jenkinson will give a talk on 
Jigs, Tools and Gadgets.”’ At the meeting on June 27th, Mr. E. 
Bowness will be speaking on ‘‘ Water-line Sailing Ship Models.” 
Hon. Secretary: EwArT C. FREESTON, 41, Daryngton Drive, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


HAMMERSMITH SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The following meetings will be held in June:— 


Tuesday, 7th Chairman’s night—Talk on Models in The Mus’ee 
de Marine, Paris. 
i 21st Nautical Quiz, Hammersmith v. Wembley. Questions 
set by The Clyde Shiplovers and Modelmakers’ 
Society. 


The meetings commence at 7.30 p.m. and are held at Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, W.6. 


Hon. Secretary: H. J. Coster, 98, Craven Park, Harlesden, N.W.10. 


MODEL MAKERS. This month’s special postal offer: ‘‘ Period 
Ship Modelling,’’ 3s. 9d. (post)—C.A.M.A.S., 10, Mark Street, Wallasey. 


FOR SALE: ROWING TRAINER and exerciser, £8, seen by appoint- 
ment only.—23, Little Crescent, Rottingdean, Sussex. 


CHEAP! Cruiser Conversion. Good order. 
Moored Shepperton by ‘‘ Anchor Hotel.” 
Tyneham Road, Battersea, S.W.11. 


18’ x 6’. “ Wintty.”’ 
Offers.—-Miss SARGENT, 37, 


PAIR PRECISION MADE feathering paddle wheels, diameter 4”, 
width 23”, £5.—W. A. CoLe, 27, Smallwood Road, S.W.17. 


WANTED. Suips AND Suip Move s, and ‘‘ Model Shipg and Power 
Boats,” 1951 to 1953 inclusive.—Joun IRELAND, 39, Dillichip Terrace, 
Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 


MODEL RACING YACHT FOR SALE. 26” Class, mahogany built, 
brass fittings. Write for details, photograph.—SuHarp, 10, Ruvigny 
Gardens, S.W.15. 


SALE: 20-ft. CONVERSION CABIN CRUISER 2/3-berth, lying 
Sunbury with dinghy, £100.—21, Heathcroft Avenue, Sunbury, Middx. 


OLD YACHT MODEL of 10 tons Y.R.A. cutter, gaff-rigged, 3 sets 
sails, weighted rudders, 42 in. long x 8 in. beam. Old model yacht, 
cutter gaff rigged set sails, 60 in. long x 10 in. beam.—A. L. SELBY, 
109, Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent. 


FOR SALE : 

1. Fine dockyard model of 45-gun frigate, signed Thomas Roberts, 
Master Shipwright, Devonport. Rigged. 

2. Corvette of same period, complete with all sails, exquisitely made. 

3. Exhibition sailing model of racing yacht ‘‘ Nyrana,’’ professionally 
built of mahogany with various sails and carrying stand. 

View by appointmnt.—’ Phone: Primrose 3105. 
Nae A ee Sy ian ek ee ie as On ke ee SRST EE SR Pe 

WANTED—PUBLICATIONS, PLANS, POSTCARDS, ETC., 
of past and present paddle steamers particularly of Clyde, Bristol and 
Solent areas. Particulars and prices to—HAppDEN, ‘‘ Wyvern,’’ Main 
Road, Fishpool, Mansfield, Notts. 
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SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


Why not exhibit 
Your Model 


AT 


The MODEL ENGINEER 
A EXHIBITION 


AND THE — irs 


EXHIBITION of INVENTIONS 


NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Westminster ¢ August 17-27 


Ship model enthusiasts from all over Britain get 
together for this great annual event. The Com- 
petition Section is open to all, and there are a 
number of cups and medals to be competed for 
in addition to diplomas, cash vouchers and work- 
shop equipment. Of particular interest to ship 
modellers are the: 


MARINE SECTION 


Steam and motor ships of any period (non-working); working 
steamers (power driven prototype vessels); sailing ships of 
any period (non-working); working yachts and sailing ships; 
hydroplanes and speedboats. 

Miniatures, length of hull not to exceed: 9 in. for 4 in. to I ft. 
scale or larger; 10 in. for 4 in. scale; 12 in. for 1/25 in. scale; 
I5in. for 1/32 in. scale. No limit for smaller scales. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING SECTION 


In particular: General engineering models (including marine 
engines); internal combustion engines; tools and workshop 
appliances; engineering scale models (non-working); scenic 
and representational models (including architecture); scien- 
tific apparatus; general craftsmanship. 


THE STUDENTS’ CUP 


Awarded for the first time at The Model Engineer Exhibition 
last year. Any piece of model engineering work made 
collectively or individually by a class or member of a class 
of any school or technical college, or by a full-time engineering 
apprentice under the age of 18 at the time of the exhibition, 
will be eligible for entry. The term ‘‘ model engineering ”’ 
includes model ships. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


For any type of model or mechanical work by a junior under 
the age of 16 by August I7th, 1955. 


CLUB TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


Clubs wishing to compete should enter three or more exhibits 
(in any class) made by regular members. Out of each Club’s 
exhibits, those three gaining the highest marks will auto- 
matically represent the Club in the championship. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TROPHY 


Open to previous winners of cups or medals at the Exhibition. 


Competition entry forms and further 
information are available from the 
Exhibition Manager, 19-20, Noel 
Street, London, W.|. 


THE FINAL DATE FOR ENTRIES IS : 


Monday, July Ii th 
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Two New Books 


Modelling Tudor Ships 


This is R. K. Battson’s third and most ambitious 
book devoted to ship modelling. Surveys 
developments during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I in English shipbuilding, the 
establishment of the Navy on a permanent 
basis, and the radical changes in naval arma- 
ment. It is, to a great extent, complementary to 
Period Ship Modelling, in which the rigging and 
the sails are discussed in detail and fully 
illustrated, whereas this volume deals with the 
construction of the built up hull which is, of 
course, the final expression of the ship 


modellers’ art. 4s. 6d. 
Postage 3d. 


Modelling the Revenge 


C. N. Millward has set out to supply ship 
modellers with a detailed description of an 
Elizabethan ship based on careful study of 
Naval architecture of that period. He believes 
that precise and detailed knowledge of the 
actual construction of ships of the period is 
essential before one can attempt improvisa- 
tions when constructing models. All who 
strive after perfection will find this book an 
essential. A detailed description of hull and 
rigging construction is given and there are 


numerous drawings and diagrams. 5s. Od. 
Postage 3d. 


Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd. 
19-20 NOEL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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A ee ee 
ALL 
KINDS OF Wi RE 
for 
MODEL MAKERS | 
@ Fine stranded wire 


e Straight lengths 


e Narrow strips 
IN ALL METALS 


P.ORMISTON&sSoxsu1. 


Established 1793 


DENMARK RD. WEST EALING W.13 
Telephone: EALING 82] 1-2-3 


An English 
Coxswain PE 2 


wireless 
| set 
WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
‘lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 


THE ROYAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 
RY PR TUS FS aT A ESI 
MERCHANT SHIPS 


The 1955 volume of MERCHANT SHIPS: 
WORLD BUILT, just published, has been greatly 
enlarged to cover new ships of all the maior ship- 
building countries of the world: 


GREAT BRITAIN AND N. IRELAND 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA 

BELGIUM 

CANADA 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 

HONG KONG 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY 

PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

OTHER COUNTRIES 


The work is divided into 21 sections including: 
THE ALPHABETICAL REGISTER (giving com- 
prehensive particulars of each new ship of 1,000 tons 
gross and upwards delivered in 1954). SHIP- 
OWNERS OF THE WORLD (an analysis of new 
ships under their owners showing where each was 
built), and a SECTION for each country giving 
shipbuilding statistics of the year, output of each 
individual shipyard, followed by illustrations of the 
principal new ships, with descriptions drawing 
attention to purpose and features of design. 


Packed with facts and superbly illustrated 
with 183 photographs and designs of 
new ships of every description and national- 
ity, MERCHANT SHIPS : WORLD BUILT 
forms the ideal reference book for ship 
modellers, and all interested in ships. 


25s. net 


= 


Detailed Prospectus free on application to the Publishers: 
ADLARD COLES LIMITED 
7, Brunswick Place, Southampton 
SEL EI OT EE 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


po 
Plans of 
Model Sailing Yachts 


published by 
Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd. 


S.Y. 6. THE **‘ PENGUIN ” 15s. Od. net 
36 in. Restricted Class Yacht. Lines and Sections drawn 
full-size. Sail Plan 1/5 scale. Hull 36 in. long, Beam 9 in., 
. Sin. Draught, Masthead 524 in. above deck, Displacement 
12 lb. By A. W. Littlejohn 


S.Y. 7.. THE ‘* FALCON ” 17s. 6d. net 
‘““M’”’ Class’ Yacht. Lines and Sections drawn full-size. 
Sail Plan 1/5 scale. Hull 50.12 in. long, Beam 9.30 in., 
9.60 in. Draught, Masthead 66 in. above deck. Displacement 
20 Ib. By A. W. Littlejohn 


S.Y. 8. THE “ BARUNA” 21s. Od. net 


10 Rater. Sheer Plan and Waterlines drawn half-size. 
Body Plan (sections) drawn full-size. Sail Plan 1/5 scale. 
Hull 73.70 in. long, 10.30 in. Beam, 10.50 in. Draught. 
Masthead 73.75 in. above deck. Displacement 23.50 Ib. 

By A. W. Littlejohn 


S.Y. 9. “A” CLASS YACHT 30s. Od. net 


Sheer Plan and Waterlines drawn half-size. Body Plan 
(sections) full-size. Sail Plan 1/5 scale. Hull 78.75 in. long, 
L.W.L., 53 in. long, Beam 15in., 11.9in. Draught. Masthead 
84.75 in. above deck. Displacement 52 lb. By A. W. Littlejohn 


S.Y. 10. THE ‘‘ MIDGE” 25s. Od. net 


36 in. Restricted Class Yacht. Hull 36 in. long, L.W.L. 
34 in., Beam 9 in., Draught 8.4 in., Masthead 55 in. above 
deck. Displacement 12 lb. By W. J. Daniels and H. B. Tucker 


S.Y. 11. THE “ MOSQUITO ” 30s. Od. net 


“M” Class Yacht. Hull 50 in. long L.W.L. 49 in., Beam 
11.2 in., Draught 10 in., Masthead 64 in. above deck. Dis- 
placement 20 lb. 12 oz. By W. J. Daniels and H. B. Tucker 


S.¥: 12. THE “MOTH” 42s. Od. net 


10-rater. Hull 74 in. long. L.W.L. 48 in., Beam 12 in., 
Draught 10 in., Masthead 78 in. above deck. Displacement 
29 |b. By W. J. Daniels and H. B. Tucker 


S.Y. 13, THE “ ESTHER ” 63s. Od. net 


“A”? Class Yacht. Hull 81 in. long, L.W.L. 51.5 in., Beam 
15 in., Draught 11} in., Masthead 86 in. above deck. Dis- 
placement 48 Ib. By W. J. Daniels 


S.Y. (15. “ SLIPPERY SAM” 12s. 6d. net 


36 in. Restricted Class Yacht. Hard Chine. Hull 36 in. long, 
L.W.L. 34 in. Beam 9 in., Draught 9} in. Masthead 59 in. 
above deck. Displacement 11 Ib. 4 oz. By H. B. Tucker 


SY), 16.0 KN 25s. Od. net 


** A’? Class Double Chine Sharpie. Hull 714 in. long, 
L.W.L. 54 in., Beam 13.6 in., Draught 12 in. Masthead 
89 in. above deck. Displacement 514 lb. Serialised in SHIPS 
AND SHIP MODELS. By. H. B. Tucker 


S.Y. 18. “ STARDUST ” 17s. 6d. net 


““M ” Class Yacht. Hull 52} in. long, L.W.L. 50 in., Beam 
9.66 in., Draught 10.5 in. Displacement 21 Ib. 20z. Masthead 
68 in. above deck. By S. Witty 


for a complete list of Maritime 
plans send Sd. to: 


Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd. 


19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1 
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CABIN CRUISER KITS 


Suit 0.5 c.c. to 3.5 c.c. Diesel Engines 
or Electric Motor 

** Sea-Nymph ”’ ... 18’ Length 63” Beam 22/6 

“* Sea Scout ”’ Mei. ees 8” ,, 36/6 

“* Sea Rover ”’ Sg eles 92" i, 54/- 


‘* Sea Commander ’’... 34’ ,, Die’ 72/- 
Fishman: \." devs eer! Lae Ps Mela 44/- 
‘* Wavemaster ”’ ei ON aise i nae 71/6 
‘* Spraymaster ’” hep cee tlhe 8)” ,, 37/6 
"Police Lanuacne < s.3'26" 3435 fee 43/6 


Accessories for all above stocked. All Post Paid. 


The Model Shop, 393-5 Eccles New Road, 
J. CHAPPELL Weaste, sattord,s. Tel. : PEN 3079 


FIBREGLASS 


The NEW structural material for many 
model making purposes. 


Introductory and experimental kits 
12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 28s. 6d. and 45s. 
Also bulk supplies. 

Write for details to: - 
MICRON PLASTICS (S.M.7) 


WOODCOCK HILL, HAREFIELD ROAD 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS 


Holiday Guides that are 
* DIFFERENT! * 


FORTNIGHT HOLIDAY GUIDES give you vital 
facts and information nowhere else available in such 
handy form. Each volume is of uniform format, scope 
and treatment and is absolutely up-to-date. They help 
you to make your holiday choice by presenting. an im- 
partial picture of the country or resort you propose to visit. 

t Continental titles advise you 
on climate, local customs, 
living standards, types of 
hotel accommodation and 
prices, and also give useful 
help as to preparations for 
your visit, essentials to take, 
&c. Each 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 


CONTINENTAL TITLES: Aus- 
tria, The Bay of Naples, Belgium, 
The Black Forest, Brittany, Den- 
mark, The French Riviera, The 
Grand Tour, The Italian Lakes, 
The Italian Riviera, The Loire 
Valley, Madeira and the Canaries, 
Norway, Paris, The Rhineland, 
Rome, Spain, Switzerland, The 
Western Mediterranean, Yugoslavia. 


HOME TITLES: The Channel Islands, Cornwall, Devon, East Coast, 
Firth of Clyde, Kent, North Wales, Not Sixty Miles from London, 
The Wye Valley, The Yorkshire Coast. 

Obtainable from all good booksellers or the publishers, 


Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd., 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 


Mroof against Boiling Water 


* UNMATCHED HARDNESS AND ELASTICITY 


* STEAM, HEAT, OIL AND PETROL PROOF 


Soria! Ne. 2157 
BRITISH 


GUARANTEES 
REFUND OF MOWEY OR REPLACEMENT 
1F MOT IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 

WWSTITUTES STANDARDS 


* DRIES IN 2-4 HOURS 


* EASILY APPLIED, EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


VALSPAR 


REG° N° Z0SE68 


2-4 Hour LACQUER ~ VARNISH - WOOD STAIN 


POWER BOAT KIT IS THE 


a ERMAIP FINEST VALUE IN KITS, AT ONLY 25]- "03! 


POWERFUL CLOCKWORK MOTOR GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY KIT 
KIT CONTAINS 


Stamped alloy hull with all holes drilled ready for 
building, timber for deck and cabin structure. 
portholes, navigation lights, bollards, fairleads, 
etc., complete sterntube and rudder 


assemblies, screws, sprigs, etc., also 
full constructional plan giving all! 
the information necessary for build- 
ing this fine model. 


THIS IS THE IDEAL MODEL 
FOR THOSE LEARNING THE 
ART OF MODEL MAKING 

SUPPLIED ONLY BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


SEND STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR FREE LEAFLET AND PRICE LIST OF 
OUR MODEL FITTINGS 


SCOTTISH MARINE MODEL COMPANY 
5, LISTER PLACE, HILLINGTON 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


LENGTH 20’ 
BEAM 5” 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by ELECTRICAL Press Ltp., Cordwallis Works, Maidenhead, Berks, 
and published by Percival MarsHaty, & Co. Ltp., 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
Registered for transmission by Magazine Post to Canada including Newfoundland. 


yilding 
. 

hether Y che ey 

y bo i E.D. Ic.c. BEE. Price 
car oO ge i E.D. 2.46 c.c. RACER £2 15s. (Water-cooled 

cess hai ‘ je 6. (38. £3 16s.) 
suc D. piese” \ £5 4s. 6d.) 
° . rate 
{ E.D. 1.46 c.c. HOR- 


NET. Price £2 17s. 
(Water-cooled 
‘ £3 18s. I Id.) 


E.D. 2¢.c. COMPE- 
TITION SPECIAL. Price 
£3 19s. (Water-cooled 
£4 5s. 6d.) 


— 


Simple to fit, easy to operate and proved beyond all 


doubt the best power unit for all models. 


E.D. .46c.c. BABY 
Price £2 I3s. 5d. 


aaa. 


———— 


= 


Seven models available ranging from .46c.c. to 5 c.c. 


—<———— 


Every one designed and manufactured by a team 


of skilled aircraft engineers and individually checked 


h Wieke E.D. 3.46 ¢.c, HUNTER 
for accuracy and reliability to a standard that ensures Price £3 18s. 5d. (Water- 
cooled £5 4s. 6d.) 


the greatest possible speed and performance for 


your models. 


All prices include purchase tax 


Write for new illustrated list of E.D. Engines, Radio Control 


; .D. 5c.c. MILES SPEC- 
Units, Accessories, Spare Parts, etc. Vide © a. 


IAL. Price £8 6s. 3d 
(Water-cooled : 
£9 19s. 6d.) 


Order through your 
model shop 


EU EECTRONIC DEVELOPMENTS (SURREY) LTD ce 


44li-2 (8, VILLIERS ROAD, KINGSTON -ON -THAMES, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


